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THE BRITISH CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT. 


In fulfilling an undertaking to place before American readers the 
present state of the law affecting corrupt practices at Parliamentary 
elections in the United Kingdom, I do not propose dealing at any 
length with the historical or anecdotal aspects of the subject. My 
desire is to describe plainly the nature of the corrupt practices with 
which it has been the duty of the legislature lately to deal and the 
manner in which that duty has been discharged. 

From the days when political parties within the United Kingdom 
first came into existence corrupt practices can be traced. They hada 
tendency from many causes to increase rather than diminish as time 
passed. Custom did much to foster them. It was the open practice 
—amounting to the fashion of the times—to win a way into the House 
of Commons by the purchase of a borough as a whole or of the votes 
of individual electors within it. All parties and all classes of poli- 
ticians had resort to the weapon of electoral corruption. But apart 
from the money expended directly in corruption, the sums spent 
openly in contested elections were enormous. Great families fight- 
ing for territorial superiority in the county, or for political in- 
fluence in a borough, seemed to be careless of the cost of a contest. 
We read of £200,000 sterling spent in a Yorkshire election. The 
present representative of a family which strove to exercise a para- 
mount influence over the electors in a cathedral town lately informed 
me that at the election for that city in 1826 his grandfather had to pay 
£86,000 as the expense of the contest, spent mostly in ribbons, music, 
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and refreshments. By indirect means some amelioration was effected. 
In 1832 a great change took place in the constitution. The Reform 
Act of that year swept away the small nomination boroughs; the 
franchise was much extended and the duration of elections greatly 
limited. It was hoped that this broad act of reform would greatly 
diminish, if not eradicate, corrupt practices. But the hope was not 
fulfilled. Sales of a borough representation as a whole were brought 
to an end by the extermination of the small represented boroughs; 
but the middle-class householder—almost called into existence by the 
act of 1832—was sadly accessible to the influence of bribery and 
treating. 

A third description of corrupt practices, “undue influence” or 
“intimidation,” as the offence is sometimes called, displayed itself in 
the very earliest days of the existence of parliaments when protest 
was made by the statute against interference in elections “by any 
great man or others.” In later days complaints were made that the 
landlords of agricultural holdings interfered with the free exercise of 
the franchise by the tenants. The Reform Act of 1832, by en- 
franchising the tenant at will of a holding rented at fifty pounds per 
annum in counties, naturally extended the opportunity of exercising 
this influence. In Ireland the Roman Catholic priests were apt to 
exert al] their great influence over their ignorant flocks in favor of the 
candidates they approved and supported. 

In 1854 a very comprehensive statute dealing vigorously with 
corrupt practices was passed. By it all previous acts affecting the 
subject were repealed. The definitions of bribery and treating were 
enlarged, and for the first time the task of defining “ undue influence ” 
by statute was fulfilled. The recipients of a bribe were made amen- 
able to punishment and the penalties for all corrupt practices were 
clearly defined. But this well-intentioned and wisely framed act 
failed in its purpose and corrupt practices still continued to prevail. 
In 1872 open voting was abandoned and the Ballot Act was passed. 
A general election occurred in 1874, and corrupt practices, certainly 
bribery and treating, remained in full force. Under our system of 
ballot, upon proof of a voter having been subjected to a corrupt prac- 
tice, his voting paper can be traced and inspected. This is effected 
by the same number being printed on the ballot paper and the coun- 
terfoil to which it is attached. By the exercise of this power it was 
established that where bribery had been resorted to the vote very 
generally followed the bribe, 
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One reason why corrupt practices continued unabated was that the 
means of detecting them were inefficient. In former days when an 
election was sought to be avoided on the ground of corrupt practices, 
a petition was presented to the House of Commons, and the whole 
House sat and adjudicated upon it. No tribunal could have been 
less judicial. The decision did not depend upon the evidence adduced 
on the merits of the case. As a rule, the vote representing the de- 
cision of the tribunal was a party vote. In 1770 a bill was carried 
transferring the trial of election petitions to select committees formed 
of members of the House of Commons. Although these committees 
generally well discharged the duty, still public opinion was in favor 
of astrictly judicial tribunal having cognizance of election petition 
trials; and so, in 1868, Mr. Disraeli carried an act transferring the 
jurisdiction to a judge of the High Court. In 1879 an amending act 
was passed which provided that there should be two judges instead 
of one, and this statute remains in force to-day. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts and changes, it must be admitted 
that in the spring of 1880 both legislative and constitutional means 
had not been successful in diminishing the effect of corrupt practices 
upon elections. In April of that year a general election occurred. 
Its result was to place Mr. Gladstone in power, and I had the honor 
of serving as Attorney-General in the government formed by him. 
Closely following the holding of the elections came the presentation 
of petitions against various returns on the ground of the alleged exist- 
ence of corrupt practices. The number of the petitions was very 
serious, and as the trials of them proceeded it became evident that 
corrupt practices had in no way diminished. The proportion of 
detection of such offences to their existence is always naturally small. 
But detection now occurred in enough instances to make it clear that 
in certain borough constituencies corruption was established almost as 
a custom and in others had proved itself to be all-powerful. A most 
unsatisfactory aspect of the matter was that in many localities bribery 
and treating were resorted to by men in responsible positions, who 
seemed to be blind to any moral evil in the corrupt practices they had 
almost openly resorted to. From the reports it was found that jus- 
tices of the peace, members of the local governing bodies, and pro- 
fessional men were conspicuous offenders. In nine cases the judge 
reported that corrupt practices had extensively prevailed. At no 
previous general election had so many constituencies been thus re- 
ported upoa. 
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During the autumn of 1880 the commissioners appointed in eight 
of the nine cases reported upon by the election judges investigated the 
proceedings at the late and previous elections in the several constitu- 
encies. The disclosures were of a very startling character. Large 
sums were clearly proved to have been expended in bribery and treat- 
ing. Nine thousand electors in these eight constituencies were 
scheduled as being guilty of corrupt practices. Day by day, as the 
evidence in the different cases was reported in the press, the attention 
of the public became more and more aroused, and an intense feeling 
seemed to prevail that our political practices were in many localities 
shamefully corrupt and must be purified. 

In aid of legislative action, the proceedings of the legal tribunals 
did much. The royal commissioners had reported several men of 
local position as being guilty of corrupt practices. Many of them who 
had given evidence before the commissioners had received a certificate 
of indemnity and were thus protected from prosecution, but some 
having received no such certificate were unprotected. Fourteen or 
fifteen of the most prominent offenders were selected for prosecution. 
Juries with little exception impartially did their duty and, acting upon 
the evidence, found the accused guilty. In one instance the same 
jury—to the constitution of which no challenge was made—found the 
professional agents of both the Liberal and Conservative candidates 
guilty of bribery. Terms of imprisonment, substantial in their char- 
acter, following upon these convictions, produced much feeling of fear 
and anxiety in the ranks of those who had hitherto freely employed 
corrupt practices. The Lord Chancellor also did not shrink from 
firmly discharging his duty. All magistrates reported guilty of 
corrupt practices were impartially removed from the commission. It 
was thus made evident that legally and morally the committing of a 
corrupt practice amounted to a crime which the law fully recognized 
and severely punished. Men see themselves much as others see them, 
and probably during the summer of 1881 a fixed resolve passed into 
the minds of many that for evermore they would abstain from corrupt 
practices lest they should find themselves undergoing the indignity 
and wretchedness of imprisonment. Certainly when Parliament met 
in February, 1881, the electoral reformer could fully rely on the 
support of public opinion in making a vigorous attack upon the exist- 
ence of corrupt practices. The government shared this view, and upon 
me as Attorney-General devolved the duty of preparing and carrying 
the proposed measure through the House of Commons. 
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In now proceeding to narrate the steps taken by the government 
of Mr. Gladstone to combat corrupt practices at elections, lam very 
anxious to make it clear that I am in no way seeking to attribute the 
success that attended the action of that government to myself. Every 
minister in a government is performing his duty—a portion of which 
is to frame measures and carry them through Parliament—-in conjunc- 
tion with his colleagues. The whole government is answerable for 
and bears the responsibility of every measure that is passed. While 
my colleagues were pleased to some extent to rely on my opinion upon 
this subject of corrupt practices and thus sometimes to appear to give 
me a free hand, yet the Cabinet, of which the Attorney-General is not 
a member, must receive the credit, if credit be due, for bringing into 
existence the present law affecting corrupt practices at elections. My 
colleagues were willing at all times to bear their full share of respon- 
sibility. Every one who has served under Mr. Gladstone in Parlia- 
mentary action will know how ever ready he is generously to assist 
even the least important of his subordinates. Whenever a difficulty 
arose in framing the bill or in passing it through the House of Com- 
mons, to Mr. Gladstone I always appealed for a guidance, which was 
never denied or grudgingly given. I also had allotted to me the 
special cooperation of the Solicitor-General, the Lord Chanceller in 
Mr. Gladstone’s existing government. Without that cooperation I 
should not successfully have overcome the untiring opposition afforded 
to the bill we introduced; and to the passing of the measure through 
the House of Commons Lord Herschell’s wise counsel and arguments 
in the greatest degree contributed. 

Substantially the bill as introduced by the government in the 
House of Commons in February, 1881, became law in 1883. Before 
detailing the effect of the provisions of that act it will be well to 
point out that the objects in view were (1) to consolidate the laws 
affecting corrupt practices at elections; (2) to check corrupt practices 
by punishing and degrading the offenders; (3) to render detection of 
offenders sure and certain; (4) to abolish or greatly reduce the extent 
of paid agency in the conduct of elections; (5) to limit by means of a 
fixed scale the amount of expenditure by candidates at elections. 

To carry out these objects the bill of 1881 was framed. Some of 
its provisions were sharply criticised, but on the whole the measure 
was approved of by the public. Its successful carriage through Par- 
liament resulted from one class of provisions within it. For years the 
great expenditure at elections had been felt to be an intolerable burden 
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by the land-owning class. They desired to maintain their political 
influence, but agricultural profit had been growing less and less every 
year. Rents had of necessity to be lowered and landlords’ incomes 
were insufficient to justify the throwing away, as some termed it, of 
large sums upon election contests. The stranger, the successful man 
of commerce, one newly enriched, may be, in our colonies, could come 
with his carpet-bag into a county, lavishly spend his thousands in a 
contest, and defeat and impoverish his resident land-owning opponent. 
The representatives of the land-owning interests are mainly Conserva- 
tives; butan authoritative communication was made to those who had 
charge of the bill that while the Opposition objected to many of the de- 
tails of the proposed measure and reserved the full right of combating 
them, yet there was no desire to throw out the bill, and as a proof of 
this friendly feeling no division would be taken upon its introduction 
or second reading. So far, well. But the sessions of 1881 and 1882 
were so occupied with the consideration of measures affecting Ireland 
that no substantial effort could be made to pass the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, and it was not until 1883 that the government were in a position 
to devote the time of the session necessary for discussing the details 
of so complex a measure. 

It now remains for me to state in language free from technicality 
the principal provisions of the act of 1883, within which the chief 
control of the corrupt practices is to be found. 

As already stated, there were three corrupt practices well known 
to the law—bribery, treating, and undue influence. The act of 1883 
added a fourth by declaring that “ personation and the aiding, abetting, 
counselling, and procuring the commission of the offence of persona- 
tion” should be a corrupt practice, together with the three corrupt 
practices above referred to. Some particular offences in respect of 
procedure are also to be regarded as corrupt practices. In defining 
bribery the law is very explicit. Every person is pronounced guilty 
of it who directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other person, 
gives, lends, or agrees to give or lend, or offers, promises, or promises 
to procure or to endeavor to procure, any money or valuable considera- 
tion, or any office, place, or employment, to or for any voter, or to or 
for any person on behalf of any voter, or to or for any person in order 
to induce any voter to refrain from voting, or who in any similar 
manner seeks to induce any person to procure or endeavor to procure 
the return of any person to Parliament or the vote of any voter at any 
election. Every person is also pronounced guilty of bribery who, in 
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consequence of any of the forbidden acts mentioned, procures or 
endeavors to procure the election of a candidate, or who advances or 
pays or causes to be paid any money to or to the use of any other 
person with the intent or knowledge that it shall be expended wholly 
or in part in bribery; and every voter who, directly or indirectly, 
receives, either before or during election, any consideration of the 
kinds forbidden in the anti-bribery provision above summarized, either 
for voting or refraining from voting, is also pronounced guilty of 
. bribery; as also is any person who, after election, directly or indirectly, 
by himself or by any other person in his behalf, receives any money 
or valuable consideration on account of any person having voted, or 
refrained therefrom, or having induced any other person to vote or 
refrain from voting. 

Treating is forbidden with equal explicitness. Any person is pro- 
nounced guilty of it who corruptly or by himself, or by any other 
person either before, during, or after an election, directly or indirectly 
gives or provides, or pays wholly or in part the expenses of giving or 
providing any meat, drink, entertainment, or provision to er for any 
person for the purpose of corruptly influencing his vote, or inducing 
him to refrain from voting, or on account of himself or any other 
person having voted or refrained from voting, or being about to do 
one of these things; and every voter who accepts such forbidden at- 
tentions is equally guilty. In regard to undue influence, every person 
is guilty of that who directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person on his behalf, makes use of or threatens to make use of any 
force, violence, or restraint, or inflicts or threatens to inflict by himself 
or by any other person any temporal or spiritual injury, damage, 
harm, or loss upon or against any person to induce or compel him to 
vote or to refrain from voting, or on account of his having done either 
of these things, or who by abduction, duress, or any fraudulent device 
or contrivance impedes or permits the free exercise of the franchise of 
any elector. Personation is also defined and forbidden. 

Such being the offences, the following are the penalties attaching 
to a conviction for them on indictment: For bribery, treating, or 
undue influence, each of which is a misdemeanor, imprisonment with 
or without hard labor for a term not exceeding one year or a fine not 
exceeding £200; for personation, which is a felony, imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding two years with hard labor. 

In addition to such direct punishments, the following incapacities 
also attach to any person convicted on indictment of any corrupt prac- 
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tice: (a) Of being registered as an elector or voting at any election in 
the United Kingdom, whether it be a Parliamentary election or an 
election for any public office, during seven years from the date of the 
conviction. (+) Of holding any public or judicial office within the 
same period; and any office so held at the time of the conviction shall 
be vacated. (c) Of being elected to or sitting in the House of Com- 
mons during the seven years next after the date of the conviction; 
and if the person convicted has at the date of the conviction been 
elected to the House of Commons his election shall be vacated from 
the date of the conviction. Upon candidates other measures of in- 
capacity are also imposed. 

If upon the trial of an election petition the Election Court reports 
that the offences of bribery and personation have been committed by 
or with the knowledge and consent of a candidate, or that the offences of 
treating or undue influence have been committed by a candidate, such 
candidate shall not be capable of ever being elected to a sitting in the 
House of Commons for the county or borough to which the report 
refers, and if elected, his election is void. A candidate so reported 
shall also be liable to the same incapacities as if at the date of the 
report he had been convicted on an indictment for a corrupt practice. 
If too the Election Court reports that a candidate has been guilty by 
his agents of any corrupt practices at the election inquired into, the 
candidate shall not be capable of being elected to or sitting in Parlia- 
ment for the county or borough in respect of which the election has 
been held during a period of seven years after the date of the report, 
and if the candidate so reported against has been elected, his election 
is void. 

The act of 1883 called into existence a new class of offences called 
“illegal practices.” To reduce the expenses of elections, stringent 
obligations had to be imposed upon candidates. It was useless to 
declare the law without insisting upon its fulfilment. Even for the 
protection of candidates desirous of obeying the law against the acts 
of those who would be always ready to break it, it was necessary that 
disobedience of the rules of procedure at elections now for the first 
time imposed should be followed by penal consequences. It therefore 
was enacted that any person infringing the regulations laid down for 
the conduct of an election should be deemed guilty of an “illegal 
practice.” But the consequences resulting from an “illegal practice ” 
are not so grave as those which follow the commission of a “ corrupt 
practice.” The proceedings in respect of an illegal practice have to 
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be taken before a court of summary jurisdiction, the penalty on con- 
viction being a fine not exceeding £100 and incapacity to vote at any 
election held within the county or borough in which the illegal prac- 
tice has been committed during five years next after the date of the 
conviction. Buta candidate here again is made to suffer more severely 
than an ordinary offender. If the Election Court on the trial of a 
petition report that an illegal practice has been committed by a candi- 
date or with his knowledge or consent, he is not capable of being 
elected to or sitting in the House of Commons for the county or bor- 
ough in which the illegal practice has been committed for seven years 
next after the report; and if elected his election is avoided. If the 
report be that the candidate by his agents has been guilty of an illegal 
practice, the above disability exists through the same Parliament in 
which the report is made and the election is in such cases also avoided. 
Further to prevent objectionable expenditure, it was resolved to 
restrict the employment of agents, clerks, messengers, and others within 
a very narrow limit. Voluntary efforts are made to take the place of 
paid labor. But it was anticipated there would be a strong desire to 
evade such a restriction by making contracts to carry on the election 
work in place of the candidate employing persons for that purpose. 
And so the plan of controlling the amount of expenditure by a fixed 
schedule was accepted, and it has certainly proved most beneficial in 
practice. By the eighth section of the act it is enacted that no sum 
shall be paid and no expenses incurred by any candidate in excess of 
any maximum amount in that behalf specified in the first schedule to 
the act. Any breach of this prohibition by a candidate or his elec- 
tion-agent is an illegal practice. The schedule is as follows: 


MaxXIMUM SCALE, 


(1) In a borough the expenses of an election, other than personal expenses 
and sums paid to the returning officer for his charges, shall not exceed in the 
whole the maximum amount in the scale following : 

If the number of electors on the regis- | The maximum amount shall be: 
ter does not exceed 2,000, £350. 
Exceeds 2,000, £380 and an additional £30 for every 
complete 1,000 electors above 2,000. 
In Ireland if the number of electors on 
the register does not exceed 500, £200. 
Exceeds 500, but does not exceed 1,000, £250. 
Exceeds 1,000, but does not exceed 
1,500, £275. 

(2) In a county such expenses shall not exceed in the whole the maximum 

amount in the scale following : 
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If the number of electors on the regis- |The maximum amount shall be: 
ter does not exceed 2,000, £650 in England and Scotland and 
£500 in Ireland. 

Exceeds 2,000, £710 in England and Scotland and 
£540 in Ireland, and an additional 
£60 in England and Scotland and 
£40 in Ireland for every complete 
1,000 electors above 2,000. 


Apart from this express limitation of the sum to be expended, 
specific objects of expenditure are prohibited. No payment is to be 
made for the conveyance of electors to or from the poll, whether by 
hiring horses or carriages or for railway fares or otherwise. No 
elector is to be paid anything for the use of any house or building for 
the purpose of exhibiting addresses or placards. No payment is to be 
made for the use of any committee-rooms beyond one room in respect 
of every five hundred electors; nor on account of any bands of music, 
torches, flags, banners, cockades, ribbons, or other marks of distinction. 
Limitation in the extent of employment and the objects of expenditure 
generally is effected by prohibiting any expenditure except on the fol- 
lowing objects and for the legal number of committee-rooms: 


(1) Sums paid to the returning officer for his charges, not exceeding the 
amount authorized by the Act 38 and 39 Vict.: c. 84. 

(2) The personal expenses of the candidate. 

(3) The expenses of printing, of advertising, and of publishing, issuing, and 
distributing addresses and notices. 

(4) The expenses of stationery, messages, postage, and telegrams. 

(5) The expenses of holding public meetings. 


The number of persons to be employed as election-agents, polling- 
agents, clerks, messengers, etc., is explicitly defined and restricted, and 
all of them are forbidden to vote. If any persons be employed or 
expenditure take place beyond that specified to the knowledge of the 
candidate or his election-agent an illegal practice is committed, and if 
elected the candidate’s election is avoided. In order that these scales 
and prohibitions of expenditure shall be adhered to, the candidate and 
the election-agent have to make a solemn declaration setting out the 
amount and nature of the expenditure and that no other has taken 
place. Any false declaration knowingly made amounts to perjury, 
and also is deemed to be a corrupt practice. In addition to the pro- 
hibitions a breach of which constitutes an illegal practice, there are 
some further prohibitory regulations imposed; but being regarded as 
comparatively of minor importance, a breach of them constitutes an 
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“illegal payment,” an offence falling short of an illegal practice. 
Illegal payments are applied principally to the excessive hiring of 
committee-rooms and the conveyance of voters to the poll in hired 
vehicles. The number of committee-rooms that can be hired for pay- 
ment is not only limited, but it is also provided that no committee- 
rooms shall be occupied in any house where refreshment of any kind 
(food or drink) is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises, nor 
in any house licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors on or off the 
premises; nor in the premises of any public elementary school. 

A person who induces a candidate to withdraw from being a 
candidate in consideration of the payment of any sum of money is also 
guilty of the offence of illegal payment. So also any person who 
makes any payment or contract for payment on account of any bands 
of music, torches, flags, cockades, used for the purpose of promoting 
the election of any candidate, is held guilty of the same offence. In 
respect of all the offences of illegal payment, the penalty is a fine not 
exceeding £100, to be imposed by a court of summary conviction. 
But the commission of the offence of illegal payment by a candidate 
or his election-agent amounts to an illegal practice and is punishable 
as such. 

On reading the above enumeration of prohibitions and safeguards 
found in the act, many will think that even the most careful of 
candidates and agents might find it difficult to avoid some errors of 
omission or commission in consequence of which an election may be 
avoided or liability to punishment incurred. The framers of the 
measure entertained this view and so two relief clauses are to be found 
in the act. In respect of the avoidance of the election, no relief is 
given in cases where bribery or personation is established, but where 
treating, undue influence, or illegal practices are proved to have 
existed and the Court finds that no corrupt or illegal practice has been 
committed by or with the sanction or connivance of the candidate or 
his election-agent, that the candidate and election-agent took all rea- 
sonable means for preventing the commission of corrupt and illegal 
practices, and that the offences mentioned in the report were of a trivial 
character, relief is granted and the election is not avoided. In favor 
of candidates’ agents and others, it is provided that when the offences 
of illegal practices or illegal payment have been committed an appli- 
cation may be made to the High Court for relief, and if it can be 
shown that the act of omission constituting the offence arose from in- 
advertence or from accidental miscalculation, or from some other rea- 
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sonable cause of a like nature, and not from any want of good faith, 
the Court may absolve the applicant, and by its order grant him pro- 
tection from all consequences in respect of the offence committed. 

There are in the act some provisions of a general character still to 
be mentioned. In order to check the publication of libellous matter 
every bill, placard, or poster having reference to the election must 
bear on it the name of the printer and publisher. A candidate or 
election-agent who infringes this provision is guilty of an illegal 
practice; other persons so offending are liable to a fine not exceeding 
£100. A candidate is compelled to employ one election-agent, but is 
prohibited from employing more than one. On this agent many 
duties are cast. No money can be paid or contract made in connection 
with the election except by him. The candidate may discharge his 
own personal expenses, but if they exceed £100 a return of them 
must be made to the election-agent. Within fourteen days after the 
election all claims for payment must be sent to the election-agent, who, 
upon discharging them, must take a receipt. Before the expiration of 
thirty-five days after the election, the agent must send to the return- 
ing officer a full account of all payments made in connection with the 
election, together with the vouchers of payment and a statement of all 
money received by him for the purpose of the election. This return 
of expenditure and receipts has to be accompanied by the declaration 
above referred to of the candidate and agent, stating that the return is 
correct and complete. 

In order to prevent the corrupt withdrawal of election petitions, it 
is provided that the making of any agreement to withdraw a petition 
in consideration of any payment or of the withdrawal of any other 
petition shall amount to a misdemeanor, subjecting a person con- 
victed of the offence to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
twelve months and to a fine of two hundred pounds. Special care is 
taken to render the withdrawal of an election petition a process of 
considerable difficulty. Application for leave to withdraw a petition 
must be made to the judges of the High Court, who have to examine 
most carefully into the circumstances attending the proposed with- 
drawal. Stringent proof that the application for withdrawal is made 
in good faith has to be given by means of affidavits. Such evidence 
has to be placed in the possession of the public prosecutor, whose 
duty it is to test the truth of the statements made and, if he thinks fit, 
to oppose the application for leave to withdraw the petition. Upon 
the trial of every election petition, a representative of the public pros- 
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ecutor must be present to assist the Court in arriving at the truth, 
especially to prevent any collusive abstention from proving the exist- 
ence of corrupt practices. It is also the duty of the public prosecutor 
to take criminal proceedings against all principal offenders concerned 
in the commission of corrupt practices. 

The act has now been in operation for nine years, during which 
time three general elections and many bye-elections have occurred. I 
am unwilling to praise its effects unduly, but a certainly greater 
measure of success has been obtained by it than any one, however 
sanguine, anticipated. Corrupt practices have in most localities ceased 
to exist; everywhere they have vastly diminished. Individuals may 
on their own responsibility be guilty of such acts, but systematic 
operations in corruption are apparently at an end. If I recollect 
rightly, no member, since the passing of the act, has been unseated 
for bribery. Not a solitary victim has been entrapped, and no diffi- 
culty has been found in following and carrying out the prohibitory 
provisions of the act. The substitution of volunteer canvassers and 
“workers” for paid agents and professional politicians has proved 
highly beneficial. A most corrupt class has been banished from the 
scenes of political contest and zealous and enthusiastic bands of assist- 
ants substituted for it. Popularity now receives its true reward, and 
cannot be counteracted by the effect of money expenditure. Following 
the general election of July last, seven election petitions involving 
charges of corrupt practices have been tried in England and three in 
Ireland. Of the English petitions three have resulted in the sitting 
members being unseated. In no case was any bribery proved to have 
been committed so as to invalidate the election. Treating at two of 
the elections and the committing of an illegal practice at a third were 
the grounds on which the three members have been unseated. In 
Ireland two elections have been declared void on account of gross and 
flagrant intimidation exercised by the Roman Catholic clergy for the 
purpose of preventing electors voting for the Parnellite candidates. 
The result seems to be established that corrupt practices now exist 
only in a slight degree if comparison be made with their extent prior 
to 1883. 

It seems to be established that the act of 1883 has effected a ver- 
itable reformation in our election proceedings, and has probably 
rendered them as pure as those of any country wherein representative 
institutions exist. 


HENRY JAMES. 





WORKING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CORRUPT 
PRACTICES LAW. 


THE subject of legislation to secure the publicity of election ex- 
penditures and to check the improper use of money in political cam- 
paigns is beginning to attract serious attention throughout the country. 
The adoption of the general features of the Australian ballot system 
and the immediate and hearty approval which they have met naturally 
point to further steps in the direction of electoral reform, while there 
is a growing public recognition of the evils attending the secret use of 
large campaign funds. Sir Henry James’ full and interesting account 
of the conditions prevalent in England prior to the passage of the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, of the provisions of this measure and 
of their practical working, is therefore particularly opportune and will 
stimulate the public interest in this country in legislation of similar 
character or purpose. As the State of Massachusetts enacted last 
year and put in force before the opening of the political campaign a 
law that goes further in the direction of the English act than any other 
American measure yet passed, a brief sketch of its main provisions 
and a few words as to its practical operation on its first trial may be of 
interest as a supplement to the article by Sir Henry James. 

In the first place, it was found impossible, under the widely 
different conditions incident to our political system, to adopt the 
English act in anything like its integrity. We may indeed study its 
principles and its workings with much profit, but rather with the hope 
of adapting a few of its provisions to our political conditions than of 
copying many of them entire. To control by law a candidate for Par- 
liament who personally or by his agent manages his own campaign 
and as arule himself defrays all its expenses, and whose canvass is 
distinct by itself and is not confused with other candidacies, is a com- 
paratively simple matter. To deal with a dozen or twenty candidates, 
all running for office at the same time on a party ticket and voted for 
within the same election district, none of whom may have anything 
to do with the actual conduct of the political campaign or contribute 
anything to its expenses, is a task of much greater complexity, and it 
must be taken up on different lines. Anybody who undertakes to 
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draft a bill which can be made practically effective in this country on 
the lines of the English act will soon find the attempt a hopeless one. 

The framers of the Massachusetts law therefore proceeded upon a 
basis radically different from that of the English act, although they 
had in view the same ends so successfully attained in England by the 
measure drafted by Sir Henry James. The Massachusetts law, which 
appears as Chapter 416 of the acts of 1892 and which went into 
effect on August 1, 1892, is entitled “An Act to Prevent Corrupt 
Practices in Elections and to Provide for Publicity in Election Ex- 
penses.” It was the result of several years of effort and of much 
discussion and careful preparation, less comprehensive bills for secur- 
ing the publication of election expenses having passed the popular 
branch of the Legislature in the two preceding years. Our experience 
seems to indicate that more support can be got for a bill meant to be 
comprehensive and strong enough in its provisions to accomplish its 
declared objects than for a measure so partial in its scope and mild 
in its terms that it is likely to prove ineffectual. The act applies to 
all public elections except elections of town officers in towns, including 
elections by the Legislature or by city councils and nominations by 
caucuses and conventions. While it defines and forbids certain acts 
as constituting ‘‘ corrupt practices,” its main provisions are directed 
merely to securing a full and public account of all political expendi- 
tures; but no limitation is imposed upon their amount, and they are 
not confined to certain specified objects, as they are by the English 
act. Anybody is free to spend any amount of money for any purpose 
not criminal in its nature, except that no one may make any expendi- 
ture for the purpose of securing his own nomination or his own 
election to public office otherwise than through a political committee, 
personal expenses being in both cases excepted. 

Any statute which, like the present New York law, should deal 
merely with candidates and require statements only from them, it 
was perceived must prove wholly abortive. The Massachusetts act, 
therefore, was made to recognize political committees, and it applies to 
them primarily. It defines the term “ political committee’ to include 
“every committee or combination of three or more persons who shall 
aid or promote the success or defeat of a political party or principle in 
a public election, or shall aid or take part in the nomination, election, 
or defeat of a candidate for public office.” Furthermore, it provides 
that every individual who, “acting otherwise than under the author- 
ity and in the behalf of a political committee,” receives or disburses 
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money for any of the above-named purposes, shall be subject to the 
requirements of the act, the same as a political committee or its 
treasurer. Every such committee is required to have a treasurer, who 
must, within thirty days after an election, if the total receipts or ex- 
penditures of the committee exceed twenty dollars, file a sworn state- 
ment “setting forth all the receipts, expenditures, disbursements, and 
liabilities of the committee, and of every officer and other person 
acting under its authority and in its behalf.” A voucher “ stating 
the particulars of expense” must be kept for every payment of over 
five dollars. Thus the whole subject-matter of political expenditures, 
by whomsoever made, is intended to be brought within the scope of 
the law and made a matter of record and public concern. 

A person nominated as a candidate for public office “may make 
a voluntary payment of money, or a voluntary and unconditional 
promise of a payment of money, to a political committee for the pro- 
motion of the principles of the party which the committee represents 
and for the general purposes of the committee.” But it is expressly 
provided that no political committee and no person acting under its 
authority shall ask any person nominated for office for any contribu- 
tion of money, and that no nominee shall make any such contribution 
to a committee if he has been so solicited. Political assessments have 
been as little in vogue in Massachusetts as in any other State, and this 
provision is intended to make them impossible. Some of the framers 
of the act were in favor of forbidding contributions by candidates al- 
together; but it was not believed that public sentiment was educated 
up to such a provision. 

The higher courts are endowed with full equity powers to compel 
any person, upon the petition of any candidate voted for or of any five 
qualified voters, who fails to file the statement required by the act, 
and any person who files a return which does not meet the pro- 
visions “in respect to sufficiency in detail, conformity to the truth or 
otherwise,” to file a correct and proper statement. The penalty for 
violating any of the provisions of the act is a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, with the alternative or additional penalty, in the 
case of certain provisions, of imprisonment in jail for not more than 
one year. 

Experience of the practical workings of the law at its first trial 
has been, on the whole, decidedly encouraging. An organization 
known as the “ Election Laws League of Massachusetts” was formed 
by a number of those who had been most active in securing the passage 
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of the act “to disseminate information relative to existing legislation 
intended to prevent corrupt practices and the undue and improper 
use of money in elections, and in such other ways as may be deemed 
expedient to promote purity in elections and election methods.” 
Leading members of the two great political parties consented to act as 
vice-presidents of the league and as members of its executive com- 
mittee, and thus far it has been kept entirely free from partisanship. 
Full information as to the requirements of the law has been made 
public through the press and by circular, and the State committees 
have officially and repeatedly urged the local committees to keep 
them in mind and to observe them strictly. 

The statements filed indicate that the formal requirements of the law 
have been very generally observed—remarkably well, considering the 
radical changes involved in political practice. The league, with the 
approval of the respective chairmen of the Republican and Democratic 
State committees, caused a thorough examination to be made ofall the 
accounts filed, and from the information thus secured a special com- 
mittee prepared communications to those whose statements failed to 
meet the requirements. These communications were sent out by each 
political party to the persons furnishing the reports, with a request 
that the required corrections might be made. Neither party has 
sought to embarrass the other by instituting proceedings for the 
punishment of those in default, the common desire being to secure 
reasonable observance of the law by moderate measures, especially 
during the first year of its operation. A few treasurers of political 
committees have objected and have complained of the extra labor 
imposed upon them; but most of them seem to have accepted the 
law in good faith and to have endeavored to observe its provisions. 
Political committees have been led to select their treasurers with 
greater care and to secure the services of more trustworthy and com- 
petent men in this capacity than heretofore. The law will undoubt- 
edly lead to the employment in many cases of regular bookkeepers to 
attend to the detail of the accounts on behalf of the treasurers and to 
see that they are kept in conformity to law. 

While it cannot be said that there has been any very active or 
widespread public interest in the operation of the law, as was the case 
when the Australian ballot system was introduced, there has thus far 
been no declared opposition, but a strong public sentiment in its favor, 
and the leading newspapers have given to it their full support. The 


mere publicity given to the expenses incurred has undoubtedly 
10 
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tended somewhat to limit their amount and restrict their purposes, 
and this tendency may be found to increase. But the law did not, on 
its first trial, work a very marked change in either of these respects. 
The requirement as to publication of the names of contributors un- 
doubtedly tended to check contributions, and it was found that many 
who had been accustomed to give money liberally for political 
purposes, from purely unselfish and public-spirited motives, were 
seriously disinclined to face the necessary publicity. The fact that a 
national election was pending, however, allowed such persons to send 
their contributions to the respective national committees, to be appro- 
priated for use in Massachusetts, the result being that both the Re- 
publican and Democratic State committees returned their respective 
national committees as contributing over $20,000 each to their funds. 
This requirement at the time of the passage of the law met with the 
opposition of many persons who were otherwise friendly to its provi- 
sions, and it is still an open question whether it is not susceptible of 
too easy evasion. 

As was expected by many of its friends, the operation of the act 
has already incited a movement to extend its scope at the present 
session of the Legislature by the prohibition of certain classes of politi- 
cal expenditure. This movement seems to be rather welcomed by 
the political managers, who find their receipts cut down by the act and 
who are now quite willing to have their expenses correspondingly 
reduced, in order to enable them to make both ends meet. Among 
the classes of expenditure which it is now proposed to prohibit entirely 
are the payment of naturalization fees and incidental expenses, the 
payment of campaign speakers for their services, the purchase of 
campaign uniforms, torches, etc., and possibly the hiring of teams for 
the conveyance of voters to the polls. Political managers are coming 
to realize that there are many classes of expenditure which are neces- 
sary or desirable only because the other side incurs them, and they 
are disposed to welcome the relief which would follow their entire 
abolition. Some kinds of expenditures which State committees have 
known to be unwise and unprofitable have been forced upon them by 
the importunity of local committees, and they would be glad in many 
cases to shelter themselves behind a legal prohibition. 

To sum up, the Massachusetts act has worked so well at its first 
trial as to afford decided encouragement for the introduction of similar 
legislation elsewhere. Existing abuses in this country, while serious 
enough in many cases, are not so deeply rooted as those which pre- 
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vailed in England prior to the act of 1883, and may be more easily 
abolished. Political customs can easily adapt themselves to the 
changes required by legislation of this character, and there will be 
much less difficulty in bringing them into harmony with the demands 
of an enlightened public sentiment than is generally believed. Friends 
of such legislation claim, as one of its chief merits, that it will tend to 
lift the pursuit of politics to a higher level, to eliminate mercenary 
motive, and to encourage unselfish effort; and there is much, even in 
the brief experience of one campaign under the Massachusetts act, to 
support such a belief. 

JOSIAH QUINCY. 





INSUFFICIENT RESTRICTION OF CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES. 


THE weakest of our American laws to restrict the spending of 
money for election purposes is that of New York. It forbids the cor- 
rupt use of money in all the ways most familiar to politics everywhere, 
and requires sworn publication, after election, by each candidate, of 
an itemized account of “all moneys contributed or expended by him, 
directly or indirectly, by himself or through any other person, in aid 
of his election.” There the requirement of publication ends. The 
campaign committees are free to do what they please without fear of 
exposure. No sworn return is required of them. The result is, as 
several trials of the law have shown, that the candidates give a few 
unimportant items of expenditures made by themselves and then 
name the sums which they have contributed to the campaign com- 
mittees. What the committees have done with the money nobody 
knows. All that the public gains by the law is a more or less accu- 
rate idea of the amount of money which candidates for office are in the 
habit of paying as “assessments,” or as rewards for the honor of the 
nomination. Whether the returns be strictly honest depends upon 
the conscience of the candidate. He may give the exact sum contrib- 
uted, or he may conceal the real amount by a subterfuge of one kind 
or another. He may give the campaign committee a certain sum 
directly, which he names in his sworn return, and he may give them a 
much larger sum through a third person from whom no return is 
demanded under the law. This would be a violation of the law 
which would be impossible without detection were committees re- 
quired to make sworn returns also, for then the names of all contribu- 
tors would be disclosed. That the politicians find the law useful in 
its present form is shown by their conduct in refusing, though re- 
quested to do so in three successive legislatures, so to amend it as to 
include campaign committees in the requirement for sworn publica- 
tion. If it were to be thus amended, it would be impossible for a very 
rich man, who owed his nomination, say as Governor, to his great 
wealth and his generous use of it in politics, to conceal a very large 
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indirect contribution of many thousands of dollars by making a sworn 
return that he had contributed directly to the campaign committee a 
much smaller and perfectly proper sum. Such evasion of the law 
deceives nobody, and has the effect to bring the law into con- 
tempt. When Governor Flower, for example, made a sworn return 
after his election in 1891 that the sum of $5,000 which he contrib- 
uted to the chairman of the Democratic State Committee consti- 
tuted all the money that he had spent directly or indirectly, by 
himself or through any other person, in aid of his election, the whole 
State burst into a guffaw at the grotesque improbability of the state- 
ment. There was no concealment of the general disbelief. The 
newspapers said frankly that if Mr. Flower escaped with ten times as 
much outlay as he admitted, he got off more easily than was generally 
supposed. The absurdity of his statement was emphasized by the state- 
ments of other candidates, of far less wealth, as to their expenditures. 
Mr. Flower’s competitor, Mr. Fassett, admitted that he paid $5,000 
to the Republican State Committee, and expended almost as much more 
for travelling purposes. Mr. Sheehan, the candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor on the ticket with Mr. Flower, admitted an expenditure of 
over $4,000. A candidate for Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in New York City admitted expenditures amounting to $10,500; 
another for the Supreme Court, $7,000; two for the City Court, 
$7,898 and $6,450 respectively; and one for Civil Justice, $6,543. 
The larger part of all these contributions from judicial candidates was 
paid in each case as an “assessment” to Tammany Hall. One candi- 
date for State Senator admitted the expenditure of over $5,000. It 
was not surprising, in view of all these returns, that there should be 
general skepticism concerning the extremely modest outlay by the 
wealthiest candidate in the field, who had won his way to prominence 
in his party by the liberality of his contributions to its campaign 
funds. 

All other American laws, those of Colorado, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan, include campaign committees in the requirement for sworn 
publication. The result is that in these States a much more truthful 
return is made of the money actually received and expended. The 
Massachusetts law is more specific in its requirements than the other 
two mentioned, and has secured consequently the most full and accu- 
rate returns. A loop-hole was discovered in it simultaneously by the 
politicians of both parties in the last campaign whereby large contrib- 
utors were able to conceal their identity by sending their offerings to 
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the National Committees in New York and having them sent back to 
the State Committees and credited in the returns to the National Com- 
mittees. In other respects the law operated very well so far as giving 
publicity to the sums expended by both parties in the campaigns was 
concerned. The Colorado and Michigan laws accomplished a similar 
result, but far less accurately, since their laws are much more indefinite 
than the Massachusetts statute and can be circumvented more easily. 
All three laws, like that of New York, have two very serious defects. 
In the first place, the penalties are inadequate, and in the second 
place, it is made nobody’s duty to enforce them. The New York law 
fixes as penalty for a candidate’s violation of any of its provisions im- 
prisonment for not less than three months nor more than one year, and 
forfeiture of any office to which he may have been elected; as penalty 
for any person accepting a bribe, or any forbidden consideration, in 
return for voting, or refraining from voting, similar imprisonment and 
disfranchisement for five years; and as penalty for violations by all 
other persons imprisonment alone. But neither the particular tribunal 
before which offenders are to be tried nor who is to bring them to 
trial is mentioned in the law. The entire subject is left in the vaguest 
form by the allusion to “any prosecution or proceedings, civil or 
criminal,” and “any trial, hearing, proceeding, or investigation,” as 
possible methods by which an offender may be called to account. 
This leaves the whole matter in the hands of the public prosecutors 
and grand juries, who can institute proceedings at the request of citi- 
zens, or on their own motion, in case ihey see fit. As a matter of 
fact, they never institute them. As for the forfeiture of office, that 
could not be enforced in the case of candidates for the legislature 
without the concurrence of the legislative bodies themselves, for under 
the constitution those bodies are made sole judges ofthe qualifications 
of their own members. 

The Colorado and Michigan laws are equally vague in their 
penalty clauses. Both fix as a penalty for offering or receiving a 
bribe, or for other similar offences, a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment for not less than one or more than five years, or both 
fine and imprisonment. The Colorado law adds forfeiture of office in 
all cases in which an elected candidate fails to file his sworn return. 
Neither one of them mentions any tribunal for the trial of offenders 
or makes it the duty of any one to bring them to trial. The Massa- 
chusetts law places a uniform penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000 
upon all offenders and adds imprisonment not exceeding one year 
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when the offender is the treasurer of a campaign committee and as 
such fails to make his sworn return. This law does what the other 
American laws mentioned above fail to do, it specifies a tribunal and 
method of procedure for the trial of offenders. It provides that the 
Superior Court shall have full equity powers to compel any person who 
fails to file his sworn return, or files a defective return, to comply fully 
with the law on petition of any candidate voted for, or of any five 
qualified electors in the election concerned. No such power is given, 
however, in case of persons committing other offences, and no provi- 
sion is made for the trial of such. This law, like the others, is left 
to enforce itself, in fact, and the result is that it succeeds in doing 
nothing more than to secure publicity for campaign expenditures. 

The first step toward making our laws more effective is a transfer 
from the legislatures to the courts of the power to decide contested- 
election cases. Only one State, Pennsylvania, has made that transfer, 
and her experience during the twenty years since the change was 
made has been so eminently satisfactory in every way that all other 
States ought to follow her example. Until such transfer is made no 
corrupt practice act, with a penalty of forfeiture of office, could be 
enforced against legislative candidates, and for that reason the includ- 
ing of such a penalty would be, partially at least, a futile enactment. 
It would apply only to other than legislative offices. To make the 
transfer to the courts would require constitutional amendments in all 
the States. Such an amendment was submitted to the voters of New 
York at the election in November last, and failed of adoption because 
of the overwhelming interest excited by the Presidential canvass. 
Only a smal] proportion of the voters took the trouble to vote upon 
it one way or the other. It is very likely to be taken up again in the 
forthcoming Constitutional Convention, delegates to which are to be 
chosen this autumn, and again submitted to the people with a far 
better chance of being understood and adopted. 

But without waiting for this constitutional change, which the ex- 
perience of England shows to be a most important preliminary to 
success, we can strengthen and increase the efficacy of our corrupt 
practices laws by profiting by England’s experience in other directions. 
In constructing our measures we must be animated by the same ideas 
and purposes that animated the authors of the English statute. “They 
evidently regarded extravagant expenditure as the ‘father of corrup- 
tion,’”” says Mr. Henry Hobhouse in his introduction to his excellent 
annotated edition of the act, “and considered that excessive and un- 
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necessary payments became in many cases indistinguishable from 
bribery, and even where not in themselves questionable, always tended 
to make easy the descent to practices that were eminently pernicious.” 
Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary in the present Gladstone Cabinet, put 
the same point in an equally forcible manner in a speech which he 
made after the last trial of the English act in the Parliamentary elec- 
tions of 1892. “It is only by dealing in detail,” he said, “ with the 
various forms of practice, which, though perhaps not in themselves 
originally corrupt, have been found to be a source and vehicle of cor- 
ruption, by prohibiting them one and all, and by taking care that pro- 
hibition is rendered effective, and that the violation of it is attended 
with penal consequences, that you can introduce and secure purity of 
elections.” It is precisely this minuteness of specification and pro- 
hibition which makes the English act so effective in operation, and it 
is the lack of that quality which more than any other defect makes 
our laws so ineffective. Thus the English act forbids, with what the 
London “ Times” says appears erroneously to be “excessive scrupu- 
larity,” all ‘‘ payment or contract for payment, for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of a candidate at any election, on 
account of bands of music, torches, flags, banners, cockades, ribbons, 
or other marks of distinction.” This at first glance seems to Ameri- 
cans as the prohibition of perfectly proper expenditures, but an exam- 
ination of the committee and club returns under the Massachusetts law 
makes it plain that they are precisely of the kind described by Mr. 
Asquith. The largest item in many returns is for “ flags,” or “ uni- 
forms and torches,” or “bands and transparencies.” Thus in one 
return, showing a total expenditure of $11,000, no less than $2,000 is 
set down to “flags.” In another, out of a total expenditure of $652, 
the sum of $575 was set down to “ uniforms and torches.” It was ex- 
cessive expenditures for purposes of this kind which led to the specific 
prohibition of them in the English act. That there is corruption, both 
indirect and direct, carried on in this country under similar disguises, 
no one familiar with our campaigns will deny. If it were to be for- 
bidden here as it is in England, our campaigns would be a good deal 
more quiet than they are, but they would also be much less expensive 
and much less corrupt. Why should it be necessary to expend in 
Massachusetts, in a single campaign, as the returns of the two parties 
show was expended, about a half-million dollars for political pur- 
poses alone? A large proportion of this went for bands, flags, 
and similar form of expenditure, for under the Australian ballot 
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- system the entire cost of the election, including the ballots, is paid 
by the State. In what way does anybody suppose that two candi- 
dates for Congress in Massachusetts, one a Republican and the other 
a Democrat, expended over $12,000 apiece in securing their election? 
That is to say, they paid $12,000 for an office of which the salary 
for the two years’ term is only $10,000. There is no legitimate use 
for such large sums as these, and if there were, the use of them 
would still be objectionable as making it impossible for any except 
rich men to run for office. 

We should not only imitate the English act in forbidding specifi- 
cally all expenditures of doubtful influence, but we should take the 
other step which accompanies logically this prohibition and put a 
maximum limit to the amount which any candidate can expend, either 
through himself or his agents, or a committee, in securing his election. 
No candidate for Congress ought to be allowed to spend $12,000 or 
anything like that sum in furthering his election. In a district of the 
size of the two Massachusetts districts alluded to the English act 
allows an expenditure of not more than $6,000, and the uses to which 
that amount can be put are so clearly and specifically defined that 
every penny used must be accounted for in the return. So rigorous 
is the law that though the maximum limits which it fixes were be- 
lieved, at the time of the law’s enactment, to be too low, they have 
been found in practice to be at least a third higher than need be. The 
maximum is seldom reached, for the reason that when corrupt expen- 


diture is impossible, extravagant expenditure is also out of the ques- 
tion. We can accomplish the same results in this country by adopting 
the same preventives, but it is useless to hope to accomplish them by 
such half-way measures as we have thus far put upon our statute- 
books. 


JosEPH B. BISHOP. 





CHURCH UNION A NECESSITY: THE MAINE 
EXPERIMENT. 


NEITHER polity nor worship nor creed (excepting the radical 
distinction between orthodox and liberal) presents insuperable barriers 
to the gradual merging of the weaker into the stronger churches in 
country communities and the development by what may be likened 
to artificial selection of a type of church in each community which 
shall not only retain formal connection with some one of our existing 
denominations, but shall conserve, without antagonism to others, the 
characteristic points of excellence of that particular denomination. 

Three years ago five denominations, representing three-fourths of 
all the churches in Maine, met and organized a commission to under- 
take this very work. To-day this commission is working under a 
permanent constitution and has received full authority to act from 
four out of the five denominations; and the fifth is in hearty sympathy 
and is almost sure to grant authority at its next annual meeting. 
This commission has an executive committee to consider all claims 
of encroachment and questions of friction between denominations; 
another committee to investigate the needs of the destitute commu- 
nities of the State with a view to dividing the responsibility for their 
spiritual welfare between the different denominations; and another 
committee to publish in the religious and secular papers of the State 
from time to time explanations of our principles and reports of our 
progress. We hold a public meeting annually at which the representa- 
tives of the different denominations discuss measures for the promotion 
of cooperation between the denominations. We have agreed upon the 
following platform: 


‘That church extension into destitute communities should be conducted, as 
far as practicable, according to the following considerations, viz.: 

**(1) No community in which any denomination has legitimate claims should 
be entered by any other denomination through its official agencies without con- 
ference with the denomination or denominations having said claims. 

**(2) A feeble church should be revived, if possible, rather than a new one 
established to become its rival. 

‘*(3) The preferences of a community should always be regarded by denom- 
inational committees, missionary agents, and individual workers. 
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**(4) Those denominations having churches nearest at hand should, other 
things being equal, be recognized as in the most advantageous position to en- 
courage and aid a new enterprise in their vicinity. 

‘*(5) In case one denomination begins Gospel work in a destitute community, 
it should be left to develop that work without other denominational interference. 

**(6) Temporary suspension of church work by any denomination occupying 
a field should not be deemed sufficient warrant in itself for entrance into that fleld 
by another denomination. Temporary suspension should be deemed permanent 
abandonment when a church has had no preaching and held no meetings for an 
entire year or more. 

**(7) All questions of interpretation of the foregoing statements and all cases 
of friction between denominations or churches of different denominations should 
be referred to the commission through its executive committee.” 


Something like this is needed in every State. The obstacles are 
no greater and the needs are no less in Massachusetts and Minnesota 
than in Maine. 

The Christian Church, like all living bodies, has manifested its 
life, especially since the Reformation, by extensive variation. Like 
all varieties, these ecclesiastical varieties at once entered upon the 
struggle for existence. At first the struggle was one of open warfare 
in which the Church showed itself as ‘‘red in tooth and claw” as 
Nature herself. Tolerance put a stop to this open war, and in its 
place there has come the competition for subsistence which is the form 
of warfare everywhere characteristic of an industrial age. The sword 
of persecution is sheathed; but throughout our rural regions famine 
is staring these struggling denominations in the face. Natural selec- 
tion is beginning its relentless process of extermination in the poorer 
soil of these sparsely settled regions. The churches in the smaller 
towns have already ceased to be self-supporting, and only the artificial] 
stimulus of missionary aid postpones the day of death. 

The problem before the intelligent Christian who desires to save 
these communities from spiritual decay and death is to develop by 
artificial selection a type of church which shall adapt itself to the 
conditions of existence in those rural regions and which by virtue of 
its fitness shall survive. The law of such selection is laid down in the 
words of our Lord: “ For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance; but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that he hath.” 

This law forbids us either to destroy all existing forms of church 
life or to manufacture a form altogether new. It condemns, first, 
what has too largely been the policy of the denominations: the giving 
of financial aid to the churches in proportion to their feebleness and 
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need; giving little to the churches which are relatively strong and 
much to churches that are relatively weak. Our principle says: “ Give 
liberally to the church that already has strength and is doing a good 
work, filling a place that no other church could begin to fill as well. 
Give over to merited extinction the church that is hopelessly incapable 
of a vigorous life, that is abjectly dependent on outside aid, or that is 
located in the vicinity of stronger churches of other denominations 
which are capable of taking up its work and absorbing its members.” 

Secondly, this principle condemns all schemes which seek to 
secure unity by ignoring differences. What Emerson says of personal 
friendship is equally true of church union: 


‘‘Let him not cease an instant to be himself. I hate, where I looked for a 
manly furtherance, or at least a manly resistance, to find a mush of concession, 
Better be a nettle in the side of your friend than his echo. There must be very 
two before there can be very one. Let it be an alliance of two large, formidable 
natures, mutually beheld, mutually feared, before yet they recognize the deep 
identity which beneath these disparities unites them.” 


The solution of our problem will not come by eliminating the positive 
peculiarities of each sect and erecting the residuum into a bond of 
brotherhood. Such a feeble parasite might flourish as long as the 
denominations from which it is drawn remain for it to feed upon; 
but it would not survive their death a single day. 

Thirdly, we cannot solve our problem satisfactorily by con- 
structing a mechanical union of existing denominations in a given 
community, each denomination retaining its separate existence and 
uniting with other denominations in union houses, union services, and 
the like. Such union churches carry disunion within themselves, and 
in nine cases out of ten where they have been tried they have failed. 

These are the three devices on which the Church thus far has 
mainly relied—the maintenance of its own enfeebled churches as an 
act of charity by each denomination; a sentimental brotherhood based 
on the ignoring of differences; and an artificial union based on the 
assertion of differences. In opposition to the mistaken kindness of 
the first policy, to the vague sentimentalism of the second, and to the 
artificial mechanism of the third, the principle laid down by our Lord 
bids us respect to the utmost the various forms which the Christian 
Church has assumed in its historic providential development; it bids 
us see clearly the points of strength and the points of weakness in 
each local church; it bids us exterminate a weak and unprofitable 
church wherever we find it, whether it belong to our order or to 
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another; it bids us build up a strong church wherever we find it, 
whether it belong to us or not. 

We must respect all existing forms of church life that are estab- 
lished. None of them is perfect. It is not difficult to point out 
defects. Any one can see that the Congregationalist has not a suffi- 
ciently coherent polity; the Baptist has not a sufficiently broad basis 
of fellowship; the Methodist has not a sufficiently edifying grasp of 
the principles on which permanent character must rest; the Episco- 
palian has not a sufficiently democratic conception of the sources of 
spiritual authority; the Unitarian has not a sufficiently definite body 
of doctrine; the Presbyterian has not a sufficiently receptive attitude 
toward historical and scientific investigation; the Universalist has not 
a sufficiently keen sense of the responsibilities of freedom; the Roman 
Catholic has not sufficient respect for human reason and the rights of 
the individual man. 

Yet each of these forms of faith has arisen to meet definite needs 
in the history of Christian thought and life. Each has borne especial 
witness to some essential element of the catholic faith. The Congre- 
gational denomination has stood for simplicity of worship and the 
supreme authority of a rationally interpreted Bible as against all 
meaningless formalities, all doubtful traditions, all mystic interpreta- 
tions. The Baptist has borne witness to the purity of apostolic rites 
and symbols. The Methodist has kept live coals upon the altar of 
Christian consecration in hearts and homes and hamlets that otherwise 
would have been dreary and desolate. The Episcopalian has pre- 
served the decency and order of dignified worship and an organic 
fellowship, in an iconoclastic and individualistic generation. The 
Presbyterian has maintained a steadfast belief in a comprehensive 
creed when doubt and disbelief have been widespread. The Unitarian 
has affirmed the rights of free inquiry when others have distrusted the 
God-given faculties of man. The Universalist has clung to the grace 
of God when others have made him almost a demon in the severity of 
arbitrary rule. The Catholic has held the strong hand of spiritual 
authority over great masses of men and women who would have found 
little restraint and guidance in the more speculative and individualistic 
types of Protestant religion. 


The first step toward church union is a genuine and hearty respect 
for the peculiar excellences of our own forms of faith and a like respect 
for those points of excellence in others which are lacking in our own. 
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These various types of church life are so many attempts on the part 
of the one Christian spirit to adapt itself to particular needs in the 
community. One type is better adapted to one stage of culture, 
another to another. One type is more helpful to the mass of working- 
men who live in tenements; another to well-to-do farmers scattered 
over the hills; another to professional and business men dwelling in 
city blocks. One type satisfies the emotional, another the reflective, 
another the practical man. Each is doing something for somebody 
which no other form of church could do so well. 

The lines of variation to which selection may be applied are three: 
polity, worship, and creed. 

The two types of polity are the Episcopalian and the Congreyga- 
tional. The strong point in Episcopal polity lies in its recognition 
that the mind and heart of the Church in all lands and ages is a more 
adequate expression of the mind of Christ than is the mind of the 
individual believer and of the local church. The strong point in 
Congregational polity is its assertion that the mind of Christ does find 
expression in the hearts of individual believers here and now. Both 
these positions are true and important. Both may be carried to absurd 
and dangerous lengths. Any attempt to bring these two types of 
polity together must recognize both these truths and guard against 
extremes in both directions. The Episcopalian cannot abandon his 
conception of the continuity of Christian life and the practical ad- 
vantage of an authoritative, official order to direct the church and man- 
age its affairs; yet he will have to relegate his doctrine of apostolical 
succession to the limbo to which its companion doctrine of the divine 
right of kings has already gone. The Congregationalist cannot give 
up his belief in the right of each individual] believer to be an inter- 
preter of the mind of Christ in the management of ecclesiastical affairs ; 
but he must frankly acknowledge that his polity, strictly interpreted, 
is altogether too loose and incoherent to hold together and direct the 
activities of a church which should aim to be truly catholic. 

These two truths are not irreconcilable. In the political world 
these opposing tendencies have been reconciled by the principle of rep- 
resentation. The same principle will solve the problem of church 
polity. A representative episcopacy unites the theoretical reasonable- 
ness of the Congregational polity with the practical efficiency of the 
Episcopal form of government. In polity the Methodist Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches afford a better basis of union than either 
the Episcopal or the Congregational extremes. Indeed, these extremes 
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are meeting. The Episcopalian bishops interfere much less than 
formerly with the internal affairs of the local churches; and the Con- 
gregational churches are giving to their missionary secretaries and 
heads of benevolent societies more and more of the authority of 
bishops. Let each cling firmly to his peculiar truth while abandoning 
the error and the extreme which occasionally go with it, and at the 
same time adopt as rapidly as possible whatever is of superior value 
in the opposing polity, and then it will not be difficult to merge one 
form of polity in the other in those towns and villages where fusion 
of the weaker into the stronger becomes a practical necessity. 

In the matter of worship, all variation is in the direction of one or 
the other of two clearly marked types, the Roman Catholic and the 
Quaker. The Roman Catholic cherishes the dignity and beauty of 
worship and makes liberal use of sensuous symbols; the Quaker 
emphasizes the spontaneity of worship and limits its expression more 
or less strictly to extemporaneous speech. Both tendencies have 
their worth and their dangers. Great masses of people can be roused 
to enthusiasm and devotion more readily by sounds and sights, by 
processions and spectacles, than by exhortation and argument. All 
worship must be symbolic. Even extemporaneous speech uses vibra- 
tions of air as the symbol of thought and feeling. Why are vibrations 
of air striking the ear essentially more holy than vibrations of ether 
striking the eye, or even particles of incense impinging on the olfactory 
nerve ? Speech is doubtless the more adequate and universal symbol. 
But it is just as truly asymbol as the wearing of a vestment, the 
swinging of a censer, or a posture of the body. One mode of worship 
may be highly preferable to the other; but it is not the symbol used, 
but the spirit in which it is used, that constitutes idolatry. The 
spoken address and extemporaneous prayer, on the other hand, secure 
an earnestness and sincerity which may be wanting in a more ritual- 
istic service. Yet we all know how readily these modes of worship 
degenerate into cant and ranting. 

The matter of creed presents the greatest difficulty. Here, too, 
the varieties reduce themselves to two general types: the orthodox 
and the liberal. It is the common characteristic of the so-called 
orthodox or evangelical churches to present a pretty definite scheme of 
the attributes and the plans of God, of the nature and destiny of man, 
of the requirements that God makes of man, and of the steps man 
must take to come to God. Orthodoxy presents a revealed God—a 
God whose very words and deeds are recorded in the Scriptures, whose 
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thought and will and feeling are manifested in Jesus Christ, and whose 
covenants and institutions are conserved with more or less precision 
in the usages and symbols of the Church. Liberalism, on the other 
hand, is more inclined to dwell on the indefinable universality of the 
divine nature. To the liberal Christian all things speak of God; 
nature and humanity are offshoots from the divine. When asked to 
formulate his creed, he gives the reply of Emerson to one who asked 
shim to state exactly the precise content of his religious faith: ‘ Oh, 
we are all windows looking out into the Infinite.” In liberal hands 
the hard-and-fast doctrine of election becomes the subtle law of 
heredity; original sin is the survival of impulses which were essential 
to success in the struggle for existence in earlier stages of the evolution 
of the race; the plan of salvation is obedience to spiritual law; con- 
version is the conscious recognition of the significance of early training 
and acquired moral habits; the sacraments are signs and symbols of 
the same nature as the hand-clasp of friendship and the kiss of love; 
the church is a club organized for spiritual fellowship; the Bible is 
the literature in which the spiritual genius of the race chanced to find 
its chief expression; and Jesus is one among many, primus inter pares, 
of the seers of spiritual things. 

It is obvious that these two types of faith can no more blend than 
oil and water. As between them, natural selection must do its work 
for the present. Artificial selection is impossible. Between these 
types of faith there are a much better understanding and a far more 
friendly feeling to-day than ever before. Each recognizes the rights 
of the other. Each is more ready than formerly to acknowledge its 
indebtedness to the other. Yet the two ways of thinking are radically 
different; and if there is here and there a philosopher on each side 
who by translating his thought into the terms and phrases used by 
the adherents of the opposite creed can somewhat lessen the degree of 
difference, yet the difference remains and the mass of the adherents of 
each way of thinking regard the opposition as irreconcilable. 

Within the limits of these two broad types, however, the doctrinal 
differences are less, and count for less, than ever before. Between 
Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopalian, 
doctrinal differences are insignificant. Not one in a hundred of the 

members of these churches could state the difference in doctrinal 
views which separates them. The same is true also of Unitarians and 
Universalists. To the union of the members of a feeble church of one 
of these denominations with a strong church of kindred faith there is 
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no doctrinal obstacle whatever. Doctrinally, a Universalist could not 
discover in a year’s time whether his preacher were a Universalist or 
a Unitarian, if he were not told; nor could a Baptist tell whether 
his minister had learned his theology at Newton or at New Haven. 
Hence, even if natural selection must still be the rule as between ortho- 
dox and liberal, there is ample room for artificial selection to do its 
gentler work among the subdivisions of these general types. 

The severe application of the stern law of the survival of the fittest 
is our duty to the country churches. As our Lord tells us, salt that 
has lost its savor must be trodden under foot of men; the fruitless 
branches must be cast into the flames. This must be applied to 
churches as strictly as to individuals. The weak and feeble must be 
made to yield to the strong and vigorous. A large part of the home- 
missionary money of the United States is spent in the unwise and 
unchristian endeavor to avert the penalty of that law of Nature and of 
God which dooms to speedy death all that is feeble and narrow and 
inefficient and unnecessary. If each denomination would go through 
the country pulling up its weak churches by the roots and sending 
their members to strengthen the strong churches of the immediate 
neighborhood, and then would concentrate its effort in making stronger 
the churches that are already strong, the problem of church union 
would soon solve itself. This will seem a hard saying to many. It 
is, however, no harder than the saying of Darwin that the fittest shall 
survive; no harder than the saying of Jesus, “ For he that hath, to 
him shall be given, and he that hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath.” 

In addition to this organized effort of the denominations there is a 
work for each individual to do within his own denomination. He 
should remain within the communion to which he belongs, cherishing 
to the utmost its peculiar excellences, and there use the full extent of 
his influence to cast out all arbitrary, fantastic, and divisive doctrines 
and practices which tradition and bigotry have fastened upon it. He 
should see the excellences as well as the defects of sister denomina- 
tions, and do all in his power to ingraft the better fruits of these other 
denominations upon the trunk with which he is identified. Thus, if 
he isa Presbyterian, his first duty is to labor for liberty of thought 
and investigation; if a Unitarian, it is his duty to labor for definite- 
ness of dogmatic statement of religious truth; if a Baptist, he must 
labor for breadth of Christian fellowship and a clear distinction 


between essentials and non-essentials;,if a Methodist, he must labor 
11 
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for rational conviction rather than emotional expression of his faith; 
if a Universalist, he must labor for a keener sense of moral respon- 
sibility, as all the leaders of that denomination are doing to-day; if 
a Catholic, he must be the champion of individual liberty within a 
church that has always erred in the direction of excessive centraliza- 
tion of authority; if a Congregationalist, he must fight for a larger 
recognition of the organic nature of the church; if an Episcopalian, 
his duty lies in the direction of that emancipation from the leading- 
strings of doubtful tradition and in the direction of that appeal to 
spiritual realities and practical common sense of which Bishop Brooks 
was the conspicuous representative. 

To try to found a new church would be to add one more to the 
existing competitors. The true policy is to develop and broaden the 
churches that we have. Each denomination will lose here and gain 
there, and the outcome will be a gain to all. Each denomination, by 
losing several feeble and dependent churches, will gain a few strong 
and self-supporting churches; and both loss and gain will be an ad- 
vantage. Men and money now devoted to duplicating work in 
common fields can be concentrated upon the legitimate work of the 
Church. Instead of competition in the extension of denominational 
territory, we shall have cooperation in the development of Christian 
institutions and Christian life. This process must of necessity be 
slow. The way I have pointed out is a very roundabout way. It 
requires patience and charity and perseverance and hope in the midst 
of apparent failure to enable us to pursue it. There is no short cut to 
the desired result. If those of us who desire closer unity were to start 
out to realize it by entirely new and radical methods, we should simply 
succeed in separating ourselves from our fellows by the very process 
of trying to get near to them. Progress must continue the lines of 
past and present development, else it becomes not progress but revo- 
lution. 

I have attempted to outline only the first step toward church 
union. More than one generation may be required even for the taking 
of that single step. It is something, however, to see the vision from 
afar, and to spend the days of our wandering in the wilderness in the 
assurance that beyond the rivers of division there is a land of unity 
and plenty where a broad and comprehensive Christianity shall con- 
quer for itself a lasting habitation and a happy home. 


Wa. De Wirt Hype. 





ATTRACTIONS AND ABUSES OF OUR CONSULAR 
SERVICE. 


A CONSULAR system that has existed for more than acentury with- 
out any material change might reasonably be presumed to be well 
organized. Yet those acquainted with its practical workings, and 
especially those who have been consuls themselves, agree that in its 
organization it is singularly defective and in its principal features in- 
herently vicious and incapable of subserving in the highest degree the 
public interest. Consular functions are confined to foreign countries 
in their immediate operation, and an extensive ignorance naturally 
prevails as to their nature and consequently as to the qualifications 
indispensable to their proper discharge. A consul’s duties are only 
partly clerical. He not only verifies invoices of merchandise exported 
to the United States, but he must detect attempted frauds on the 
revenue through under-valuation—a duty often involving long and 
serious investigation, conducted in the language of the country in 
which he resides. He must furnish quarterly and yearly reports to 
the Department of State, the latter embracing full information in refer- 
ence to commercial relations, and must further report from time to 
time on fifty-five other subjects and branches of subjects, such as 
“matters of commercial, industrial, and agricultural interest”; 
“manufactures, inventions, and the development of new branches of 
industry”; “the movements of trade, and the increasing or declining 
demand for certain kinds of goods”; “ tariffs, finance, banking, cur- 
rency, public loans, and taxation’’; “decisions in important commer- 
cial questions’’; “technical and industrial education.” At times, 
also, reports are called for on special subjects, sometimes involving in 
their preparation, as I can testify, weeks of incessant labor. Compet- 
ing as we are in the world’s markets with England, France, and Ger- 
many for the sale of our manufactures, and with India, Egypt, and 
Russia for the sale of our immense surplus of cereals, the importance 
of intelligent consular reports to our producing and manufacturing in- 
terests must be evident. These reports are published by the Depart- 


ment of State, and in the language of Representative Buchanan, of 
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New Jersey, in the Fifty-first Congress, are “among the most valu- 
able publications of the Government.” In seaport consulates, of which 
there isa large number, the settlement of disputes between seamen 
and ship-masters, often involving legal questions, constitutes a special 
and exceptionally important consular duty. 

The demands on a consul by his fellow-countrymen at home and 
abroad are incessant. From America come inquiries on almost all 
conceivable subjects connected with trade; requests that he recom- 
mend and make contracts with agents, aid in the introduction and sale 
of agricultural or other machines, take out patents, collect debts, rep- 
resent heirs in the settlement of estates; and demands for informa- 
tion as to tariffs, prices at which certain manufactured articles can be 
sold, the nature of foreign processes of manufacture. Americans 
abroad besiege him with requests for information as to the laws of 
domicile and those governing the relation of landlord and tenant; for 
protection from unjust arrest, aid in the prosecution of rights or in 
the defence of interests imperilled in civil courts, and assistance to 
officers in the pursuit of fleeing criminals. Consuls, therefore, it is 
evident, should be men of high integrity, of good education—acquainted 
with their own country, its laws, resources, and industries; possessing 
certain elementary legal knowledge, a knowledge of the country to 
which they are sent, and gentlemanly in their demeanor and inter- 
course. When we remember that as a nation we are largely judged 
abroad by the character and deportment of our ministers and consuls, 
we find reason to emphasize the language of Washington, who after 
his retirement to Mount Vernon, in writing to a man connected with 
the Government, said, “ For officials appoint gentlemen.” As to the 
importance and necessity of a consul’s knowledge of the language of 
the country to which he is sent, or of the French language, which, as 
it is said of French gold, “ goes everywhere,”’ no manner of doubt can 
exist. Whatever other qualifications he may possess, the lack of this 
will prove fatal to his highest efficiency and usefulness. The knowl- 
edge is indispensable in the routine work of the office, in investigating 
revenue frauds, in collecting data for consular reports, in intercourse 
with officials and civil authorities, in almost every service to Americans. 

Yet our system requires of applicants no evidence of their general 
fitness or ability, no specific examination as to consular qualifications, 
no knowledge of any foreign language; and no permanent tenure of 
office exists. We educate and retain in service our naval and military 
officers, but to represent us abroad we are content not only to send 
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men generally utterly ignorant of consular duties and responsibilities, 
but as a rule to supersede them at about the time they have become 
fitted properly to discharge them. In other countries personal quali- 
fications constitute the only basis of appointments; with us, no test 
whatever of the kind exists. In England a knowledge of French, in 
France a knowledge of English, and in all other European nations a 
knowledge of both French and English is indispensable; with us, no 
knowledge of any foreign language is required. In other nations a 
firm tenure of office, combined with a promise of promotion for merit, 
constitutes an ever-active stimulus to consular zeal and expertness; 
with us, an unstable tenure takes from a consul one of the strongest 
motives to perfect himself in his official duty. In European nations, 
a rigid investigation into personal character precedes every consular 
appointment; with us, no citizen belonging to the party out of power 
ever presumes to solicit a consular appointment; one-half of the na- 
tion is always practically excluded from competition; even within the 
party, honest merit, unsupported by political indorsement, knocks in 
vain at the door of the service, while at the open sesame of partisan 
effort they fly open; no searching investigation is made into personal 
character, and consular inspectors consequently discover frequent ex- 
amples of incapacity and inefficiency in the consular corps and occa- 
sional instances of serious and flagrant abuse. Mr. De B. Randolph, 
consular inspector, in his report made in 1882 says: “ Almost every 
consulate has some defects in its history owing to the incompetency, 
low habits, and vulgarity of some of its officers during the endless 
round of evils incident to rotation.” After reciting wrongs committed 
by consuls “in collection of illegal fees, in settling estates of Ameri- 
eans dying abroad, in issuing illegal passports, and in selling the 
American flag,” he adds: 


‘*Indeed, the most important feature of the investigation was the ingenuity 
displayed by consular officers, since the act of 1856 particularly, in defrauding the 
Government and grasping gains from outside sources besides. If all could be 
told of the consular service of the United States as illustrated in the conduct of 
its officials, the excess of bad over good would be so great that the most cold and 
indifferent citizen would blush for the name of his country.” 


No such indictment, official or unofficial, of the consular body of any 
other nation was perhaps ever made; norcan it be believed that under 
a method of appointments based strictly on character and qualification 
Mr. Randolph’s report would ever have been possible. 

About thirty years ago, Secretary Seward initiated an effort at re- 
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form. Regulations were established requiring applicants for consular 
positions to submit to an examination—among other things, in Kent's 
“Commentaries,” Story’s “Constitution of the United States,” and 
Wheaton’s “Elements of International Law.” It was also further 
provided that “ candidates shall be able toread and write with facility 
the French or some other modern language besides English, and those 
who possess in addition the ability to speak the language of the country 
where they are employed wil] be preferred.” In his appointments, 
President Johnson completely disregarded these regulations, presum- 
ably because those he wished to reward for past political services or 
whose influence he desired to secure in furthering his aspirations could 
not pass the examination required, thus strangling at its birth a re- 
form of whose importance he cannot be presumed to have been igno- 
rant and whose persistent observance would have gone far to elevate 
and purify the service. The regulations, I need hardly add, if not 
formally rescinded, long ago became a dead letter. 

But an even more serious defect in our consular system is the 
precarious tenure of office. In Europe, ministries rise and fall, revolu- 
tions occur, and organic changes in forms of government take place; 
but consuls, except for cause, are never removed. With us, on-the 
contrary, almost every political revolution brings a change of at least 
two-thirds of the entire body. Occasionally, in such changes, men 
who have already served and been found competent and faithful are 
reappointed, bringing to the discharge of their duties valuable expe- 
rience, but such cases are exceptional. From the time President 
Harrison assumed office to February 17, 1893, of 307 consuls-gen- 
eral, consuls, and commercial agents in office, he had appointed 230. 
That the number has not been greater may, I think, reasonably be 
attributed to the fact that he found in office 47 appointed under preced- 
ing Republican administrations. Of the 142 most important consuls, 
with salaries of $2,000 and upward, 119 have been remoyed, a propor- 
tion of more than eight-tenths. In 1888 Mr. Harrison, in his letter 
accepting the nomination and referring to the declaration in the Repub- 
lican national platform that the spirit of civil service reform “should 
be observed in all executive appointments,” said explicitly: “ Fitness 
and not party service should be the essential and discriminating test. 

Only the interest of the public should suggest removals from office.” 

It will not seriously be pretended that “only the interest of the 
public” dictated the numerous consular removals made by Mr. Har- 
rison; but whatever may be thonght of his consistency in superseding 
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in the face of such a declaration more than two-thirds of the entire 
body, substituting inexperienced for experienced men, there can be, I 
apprehend, only one opinion as to the vice of a system that rendered 
it possible. No President fails to perceive that the numerous changes 
in the consular service incident to a political revolution are prejudi- 
cial to the public interest, and every President undoubtedly seeks to 
select from the numerous applicants only those whose character and 
general ability, in the absence of any specific test of capacity, offer a 
reasonable guarantee of competent and faithful service. But in most 
cases, without any personal knowledge of the candidates, he finds him- 
self forced to rely on the recommendation of leading politicians, some 
of whom have simply political debts to pay and many of whom, with 
only a vague idea of the nature of consular responsibilities, are in- 
capable of correctly judging as to the essential qualifications. Thus 
with the best intentions he must fail. 

Under the civil-service law, the tenure of office of the employees 
of several of the departments of the Government is made permanent; 
but not a single argument in its favor applies to them that does not 
apply with far greater force to the consular service. If, as Secretary 
Blaine said in a letter of May 30, 1892, to the President, weighty 
reasons exist why “the Department of State never changes its subor- 
dinate officers except for good and sufficient cause,” some of these 
officers being charged with consular correspondence, translations, the 
examination of consular accounts, and supervision of the publication 
of consular reports—how vastly more important is it that the same 
rule should apply to consuls, charged with more important duties, re- 
quiring the exercise of another and higher order of talent, and with the 
keeping of serious interests which every day’s experience better fits 
them to protect. 

In the effort to extend our commerce and to promote in the world’s 
markets the sale of our manufactures, our new and inexperienced con- 
suls are forced to compete with the consuls of other nations—men 
long in office, linguists, intelligent, adroit, and stimulated by the hope 
of promotion to an active and vigilant discharge of their duties. As 
Representative McAdoo, of New Jersey, has said: 


‘Great Britain more especially has consuls in some of these countries who 
have held their positions for thirty years or more, and these men have been 
enabled to extend the trade system and help the markets of their country to an 
extent that has placed them far ahead of us in the great race for commercial 
supremacy. They have outstripped us on all hands.” 
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At seaport consulates, where controversies between sailors and 
masters of vessels are frequent, a change of consuls is especially to be 
deprecated, the new consul with rare exceptions possessing no legal 
acquirements whatever and being consequently incompetent to exercise 
judicial functions. A stranger to the customs of the port, its laws, 
business, and language, he is unable to sustain and defend efficiently 
the rights of shipmasters in disputes with the port authorities. 

Another needed and important reform in the consular system is 
the suppression of the privilege to trade enjoyed by consuls whose 
compensation is derived from fees and consuls receiving a salary of 
$1,000. Under this privilege extensive revenue frauds have been and 
doubtless are still constantly perpetrated, by consuls who cause their 
own undervalued invoices to be verified by their deputies, who verify 
themselves those of mercantile houses of which they are mem- 
bers, or who procure the verification of undervalued invoices by con- 


suls not engaged in trade but interested in increasing the amount of 
fees which constitute their only compensation. In the Forty-ninth 
Congress, the House Committee on Foreign Affairs sought to abolish 
the privilege by placing seventy consuls paid by fees on the salary 
list at $1,500 and raising the salaries of those receiving $1,000, thus 
placing both classes beyond the limit within which the permission to 


trade exists. As an instance of abuses perpetrated by consuls paid 
by fees and not themselves engaged in trade, Mr. Hitt, a member of 
the committee, cited a case where an invoice of undervalued goods to 
the amount of $50,000, the verification of which was refused by a 
salaried consul, was verified by a feed consul “ anxious for fees and to 
have all the business ”’ of the exporter, our Government being cheated 
out of $15,000. Mr. Belmont, chairman of the committee, also cited 
the case of a merchant in Russia who failed to procure the verification 
of an undervalued invoice of wool from the consul at Odessa and 
obtained it from a feed consul, involving a loss to our revenue of 
$20,000. Secretary Bayard estimated that the suppression of the priv- 
ilege to trade would result in a revenue increase of $150,000, an 
amount exceeding that involved in the proposed increase in consular 
salaries. But notwithstanding the cogent reasons urged in favor of 
a reform which has been regarded as important by every Secretary of 
State from Monroe down, the opposition to the increase of salaries was 
so violent that the committee found itself forced to abandon it, and 
the privilege to trade, with all its abuses, continues. 

Attached to the consular system there is, so to speak, an abuse 
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peculiar in its features, which though legal in its character is none the 
less objectionable and for whose existence no valid reason can be 
given. I refer to that growing out of the receipt by consuls of what 
are known as notarial fees. These are fees received for various ser- 
vices, such as taking the acknowledgment of deeds, transfers, powers of 
attorney, and of papers and documents of other descriptions executed 
either by foreigners or Americans abroad, to give them effect in the 
United States. While in a certain sense the act is unofficial, in a cer- 
tain other sense it must, I think, be regarded as official, as its validity 
results from a consul’s official signature, attested by the consular seal. 
Every consul makes quarterly returns to the Department of State of 
the amount of such fees received, but in the settlement of his accounts 
with the Government he is not required to charge himself with them. 
It is said on good authority, and in one case the writer’s personal in- 
formation sustains the statement, that the amount of these fees received 
at London is not less than $35,000 a year, at Paris $20,000, at Liver- 
pool $8,000, and at Berlin about the same. 

We pay our ministers in London and Paris salaries of $17,500, and 
they are compelled to draw from their own resources to live in a 
manner becoming the nation they represent. The expenditure to 
which their position forces them is five-fold greater than that incumbent 
on the consuls in these cities. Add to the salary of the consul in 
London ($5,000) the amount received from notarial fees, and he prac- 
tically receives a compensation more than double that paid the min- 
ister. In Paris the excess is forty per cent. These amounts are ex- 
travagant and out of proportion to the services rendered. The aggre- 
gate of notarial fees must be large and the largest receipts are found 
at consulates where the consuls are the best paid. In reference to 
these fees Secretary Frelinghuysen said, “I think that all consuls 
should receive a liberal provision and should be forbidden to increase 
their income by notarial work or perquisites of any kind. Every fee 
collected by the consul should be credited to the Government.” 

At present justice demands in numerous instances an increase in 
consular salaries, many of which are inadequate to a consul’s support. 
In the Forty-ninth Congress, a re-arrangement of salaries with an in- 
crease in certain cases was proposed by the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, based on the suggestions of Secretary Bayard. The bill 
was approved by President Cleveland, who said: 

‘*T trust that in considering the submitted schedules no mistaken theory of 
economy will perpetuate a system which in the past has virtually closed to de- 
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serving talent many offices where capacity and attainments of a high order are 
indispensable, and in not a few instances has brought discredit on our national 
character, and entailed embarrassment and even suffering on those deputed to 
uphold our dignity and interests abroad.” 


In the discussion on the bill Mr. Hitt said: “‘ There is not a nation in 
the world of one-half the weight and importance of ours that has not 
a foreign service larger than ours and far better paid in every grade, 
and, I do not know that I can feel national pride in saying it, their con- 
sular service is proportionally more efficient, far-reaching, and success- 
ful.” At that time there were more than seventy-five consuls receiv- 
ing salaries of $1,500. The bill was violently opposed on the ground 
that the existing salaries were sufficient and those proposed extrava- 
gant, an argument which proved fatal to its passage. In the discussion 
on the bill, it was urged by an honorable member that the existing 
salaries must certainly be regarded as adequate because “there are 
many good and well-equipped men who are seeking these places at the 
present salary . . . and if I am correctly informed not less than ten, 
probably from ten to fifteen, patriots are anxious to take each of these 
places.” He might probably with truth have added that in many in- 
stances the “ patriots” would take them at half the salary, and not a 
few of the places, as Mr. Hitt said of diplomatic positions, would be 
taken without salary “by rich men, millionaires of elegant leisure,” 


desiring to pass a few years abroad and to enjoy while there the pres- 
tige of a consular position. As to the declaration that those who were 


‘ 


‘ 


‘seeking the places ” were “ well equipped,” it cannot be believed that 
in making it the honorable member was fully advised of the nature of 
consular duties and responsibilities and of the qualifications necessary 
for their proper discharge. Talleyrand once said that “after a gentle- 
man has well served his country as adiplomat he has much to learn to 
become a first-class consul.” 

No man at his consular birth springs forth Minerva-like full- 
armed for consular struggles. It is as impossible to improvise a 
competent consul as to improvise a good lawyer or a skilful me- 
chanie or to make a well-equipped Speaker of an inexperienced 
member of Congress. The writer asserts only what every one 
who has had any consular experience knows to be true, that no new 
and inexperienced man ever did or ever can make a “ well-equipped ” 
consul. By long experience he may succeed; without it, it is simply 
impossible. At present, of 219 consuls-general, consuls, and com- 
meicial agents, excluding the two classes who are by law permitted 
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to engage in trade, 78 receive salaries of $1,500. Who that knows 
anything of the expense of living abroad will say that such an amount 
is adequate to furnish a consul, having even a small family, with de- 
cent support? The writer with one consular experience at such a 
salary unhesitatingly asserts that it is not. Noconsul should be forced 
to live in a garret, or ina disreputable quarter of a city where rents 
are low, and to deny himself and his family the substantial comforts 
of life. To ask it is unjust. Inadequate salaries constitute a direct 
temptation to consular dishonesty, and while the yearly deficit is doubt- 
less in many instances supplied by drawing from private resources, in 
others, to use the language of Inspector Randolph, “it is supplied by 
defrauding the Government and grasping gains from outside sources,” 

‘““We should have proper men in the service,” in the words of Con- 
gressman Curtin, of Pennsylvania, “ wherever the American merchant 
or mariner goes, wherever we have trade and commerce and the ex- 
change of commodities. We should pay the consuls full and hand- 
some salaries that the Government may have the services of men com- 
petent to fulfil the duties.” 

If our consular system was organized to furnish a fund of official 
positions subject to the President’s draft in the payment of political 
debts and the advancement of party interests, it certainly answers ad- 
mirably the end for which it was created. If, on the other hand, its 
purpose was to extend our commerce, aid us in the most efficient 
manner in competing in the world’s markets with other nations for 
the sale of our manufactures, prevent frauds on the revenue, maintain 
through its representatives abroad the honor and dignity of the country 
and ina general manner subserve in the highest degree the public 
interest, it is equally certain that in its practical workings it falls short 
of accomplishing the intent of its founders. When political opinions 
and partisan services shall no longer constitute the controlling factors 
in consular appointments; when, in the language of President Harri- 
son, “ fitness and not party service shall be the essential and discrimi- 
nating test,” then and not till then shall we possess a consular body in 
every way competent to discharge the important duties with which it 
stands charged; and when a permanent tenure of office with promotion 
for merit shall become organic features of the system, then only shall 
we rear a class of consuls in no way inferior to those of any other 
nation. 


WILLIAM SLADE. 





RUSSIAN JEWS AS DESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS. 


Most men, if asked what class of immigrants they considered the 
least desirable, would answer, the Russian Jews. There is a precon- 
ceived idea that because most of the Russian Jews are dirty, cannot 
speak the English language, and live closely crowded in unwholesome, 
ill-smelling tenement quarters, they therefore form an objectionable 
part of our population. These facts are the chief cause of the popular 
prejudice against them. To these causes there might be added that 
vague, indefinite phrase that they do not assimilate with our people. 
Thus even those who are willing enough to admit our indebtedness to 
immigration in the past object to Jewish immigrants, saying that the 
character of our immigrants is not what it was twenty years ago, for- 
getting that twenty years ago the prejudice against Irish immigrants 
was as strong and unreasoning as that which now exists against Jewish 
immigrants. Persons who have once accepted this idea of the Rus- 
sian Jews, by habitually thinking of them as constituting the lowest 
dregs of population and by living far removed from any possible con- 
tact with them, harden this opinion into a fixed conviction and shut 
out further inquiry. Although the Russian Jews have now for several 
years taken an active part in the industrial, intellectual, and civil life 
of New York, few of its citizens know anything of this earnest, intelli- 
gent, and intensely interesting people. 

It would clear away many misleading theories to remember that 
it is not the condition in which the immigrant comes thai determines 
his usefulness, but the power that he shows to rise above his condi- 
tion; and if the ability to rise superior to adverse conditions be a 
proof of strength of character, we must concede that the Russian Jew 
possesses this quality in no mean degree. Centuries of persecution 
and oppression tend to develop extreme traits of character, some most 
commendable, others not so praiseworthy. These people possess all 
the faults of an oppressed people, but they have also the heroic virtues 
fostered by their oppression. The Russian Jew seems to possess a 
dual character; to be the best of men and the worst, to practise the 
meanest vices and the most exalted virtues. He is suspicious, un- 
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grateful, and often treacherous alike to friend and foe, qualities natu- 
rally fostered by centuries of tyranny and repression. But on the 
other hand he possesses, in large measure, the qualities which will 
inevitably make him a notable figure in the social and political evolu- 
tion of any country of which he becomes acitizen. From an intimate 
knowledge of these people, I maintain that they are in many important 
respects among our most desirable immigrants. 

The great influx of Russian and Polish Jews to the United States 
which resulted from their rigorous religious persecution by the Rus- 
sian government began in 1881 and, with but slight interruption, has 
continued ever since. It is estimated that there are now more than 
two hundred thousand of them in that portion of New York City east 
of the Bowery and extending from Houston to Division streets. The 
history of the Jews has the eminent quality of being interesting at any 
point it may be taken up, and this Jewish settlement is no exception, 
for it is as full of interest as the history of the forefathers of these 
people. 

Coming to America in great and unorganized masses, usually pen- 
niless, ignorant of the language, manners, and customs of the country, 
unfamiliar with its industrial conditions, and compelled by their ne- 
cessities to accept any wages offered to them, they undoubtedly formed 
the most serious menace to wages with which the American working- 
men had had to contend. In many trades they replaced the misera- 
bly paid women by still cheaper labor, while their willingness to work 
for sixteen or eighteen hours a day rendered them still more obnox- 
ious to American working men and women. There were other reasons 
why the Russian Jew was in the lowest industrial ranks and under the 
worst possible economic conditions. He had come from a country 
which is yet industrially undeveloped. He was, therefore, obliged to 
accept work in those industries that were most nearly like those in 
which he was engaged at home. These are obviously the sewing 
trades, which in Russia and in America are in about the same stage of 
development and which have the added advantage of requiring but 
little physical strength. 

Entering in large numbers in the various sewing trades, they, es- 
pecially in the early eighties, did reduce wages and degrade the con- 
ditions of life in these trades. During the years 1881 to 1888 wages 
in the trades principally filled by the Russian Jews rarely rose above 
five or six dollars a week, while the hours ranged from sixteen to 
eighteen, and in the busy season often much longer. I have seen 
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cloak-makers working in the sweaters’ shops on the East Side at one 
or two o'clock in the morning, and members of the Cloak-makers’ 
Union testify that before the formation of the union twenty hours 
was by no means an uncommon work-day. In fact, there seemed to be 
no limit to the extent of a day’s work, except the limit of physical 
endurance. The conditions under which these people worked are 
almost indescribable to one who has never seen a sweater’s den. The 
over-crowding and over-work, the filth and the squalor, and the hor- 
rible sanitary surroundings make a picture which must be seen to be 
understood. Factory laws and the regulations of the Board of Health 
were entirely ignored. Factory and sanitary inspectors were rare 
visitors in the sweaters’ territory at this time, and it would be hard to 
picture the misery and suffering of these people, who in fleeing from 
the persecution of the Czar of Russia had fallen under the iron rule of 
a multitude of little industrial czars. They had fled from unbearable 
Old World conditions to sweaters’ dens and tenement-houses where 
human beings are packed more closely than in any other quarter of 
the globe—a density of three hundred and seventy-four thousand per- 
sons to the square mile. In Russia they ate black bread, but they had 
at least plenty of pure air. In New York also they ate black bread, 
but they ate it in a poisonous atmosphere. But they have since come, 


through their efforts to better their condition, to experience more fully 
the advantages of the larger freedom of American institutions. Here 
they have had, at least, the right of free meeting for the purposes of 
agitation and organization. 


Although demoralized by their manner of living and working, 
they showed a quick understanding of the power and advantages of 
organization and of combination. Their first efforts were feeble and 
unavailing and were viewed with contempt by their employers. But 
in 1887 there appeared a new element among the Jews; for then was 
issued by the Russian government the famous circular that reduced 
the number of Hebrew students who might enter the colleges and uni- 
versities of Russia to so small a percentage that it really amounted to 
a proscription of them. Many of these, together with other refugees— 
chiefly political exiles—joined the stream of emigration which had 
already set toward America. It is to the coming of this class that the 
labor organizations of the Jewish workingmen in New York owe 
much of their radical and progressive character. 

The place which the Russian student holds among his own people 
is unique. Coming here as poor as the poorest immigrant, he is com- 
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pelled to live in the same quarter and is often obliged to earn his liy- 
ing at the same trade as the most ignorant. Many of the cloak-makers 
of the East Side are exiled Russian students; in fact, most of the 
Russian Jewish students have served an apprenticeship at the sewing- 
machine. This necessity brings them into closest touch and sym- 
pathy with the working classes. These earnest, intelligent, radical 
students became organizers of trades unions, editors, speakers, students 
of law and of medicine in New York colleges, but always and prima- 
rily they are agitators for higher social conditions. While American 
workingmen are prone to look with distrust upon educated men who 
take up their cause, the Jewish workingmen, with the great respect 
they have for learning, welcome the educated and acknowledge their 
leadership. 

These zealous Russian students eagerly threw themselves into the 
movement for the relief of their oppressed countrymen. With this 
impetus the organization of the Jewish trades was carried on zeal- 
ously. In 1889-90 the struggle for better social conditions became 
known to the outside world. The cloak-makers’ union, consisting of 
seven or eight thousand members, was among the first organized. In 
no other trade had the sweating system been carried to such extremes. 
The wages of a work-day of from sixteen to eighteen hours often failed 
to supply the necessaries of their miserable existence. Immediately 
following their thorough organization came their long and memorable 
struggle for better wages, shorter hours, and more humane conditions 
of labor—a struggle undertaken and carried on for three months, with- 
out a dollar in the treasury of the union, and finally won, “ because,” 
as one of the members said, “ the cloak-makers knew how to starve.” 

I remember going from house to house during the last fearful days 
of the strike and seeing men gaunt from hunger, women and little 
children unable to stand from want and exhaustion, with the threat of 
eviction hanging over their heads, and still I heard not one word of 
complaint, not to speak of surrender to the “boss.’’ Nothing could 
have better illustrated the peculiar powers of the Jewish character 
than the patient endurance that marked the whole progress of this 
struggle for living wages. 

The cloak-makers won, and it is even yet difficult to estimate the 
great advantage that their victory brought to the whole Jewish work- 
ing class. The first result was the organization of the principal Jewish 
trades, especially the different clothing trades, and, more important 
still, the sweating system had received its first substantial set-back in 
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New York. Organization soon spread to the other cities and large 
centres of industry; so that now in almost every large city of the 
United States there exist numerous labor organizations of Jewish 
working men and women. These organizations become a significant 
contribution to our civilization when we consider that they stand in 
every case for higher wages, a shorter werk-day, and better conditions, 
and that they signify therefore a greater intelligence, a better educa- 
tion, and a higher culture of the working classes. In good measure 
have the Russian Jews compensated for the temporary depression of 
economic conditions brought about by their first experience here. 

We are not in possession of accurate figures which would give us 
an exact knowledge of the increase in wages, and, more important still, 
the diminution of hours brought about by these organizations and 
their subsequent victories, but the Report of the New York State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1890 shows that the increase of wages 
was more than $500,000 for the few months remaining in 1890 after 
the settlement of the strikes. I know that in some cases the wages 
of week-workers were doubled, while the decrease in hours in those 
trades where overwork had been a crime against the moral and physi- 
cal nature of the worker were even more advantageous. The number 
of workmen engaged in such strikes as concerned wages alone was 
more than eleven thousand. The exposure of the horrors of the 
sweating system was one of the important results of these strikes, and 
it led to the passage of the Factory Act of March 9, 1892, which, if 
enforced, would practically abolish the system in New York. 

Thus, although the Jewish immigrants were for a short time a 
disturbing factor in the trades in which they competed with native 
working men and women, they have by their organizations placed 
those very trades upon a higher economic plane than they had previ- 
ously occupied, while the shortening of work-hours brought about by 
the same means has created a greatly increased demand for labor in 
these industries. In fact, the competition of immigrants has, during 
the recent discussion of immigration, been very much exaggerated. 
Even a very slight reduction in the hours of a day’s work would easily 
abolish the competition caused by immigration. And it is a significant 
fact that in the most progressive labor organizations of the country 
the leading element is of foreign birth, and nearly without exception 
all successful movements for reducing the hours of labor—the greatest 
and most effective aim of organized labor—can be traced directly to the 
leadership of immigrants. So these latter, even from the standpoint 
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of conservative trade unions, in the long run repay tenfold to the 
labor movement whatever injury they may have done during the first 
years of their residence here. At any rate, when we consider the 
enormous reduction in hours effected by these Jewish organizations 
(in shirt-making alone the length of the working-day five years ago 
was fourteen hours, and it is now ten hours), it seems to me that we 
must concede that the Russian Jews have fairly created their own 
place in American industries. In addition, they have made possible 
the establishment of new industries. For example, twenty years ago 
nine-tenths of all the cloaks used in this country were imported, but 
nine-tenths have been made here since the beginning of the large im- 
migration of Russian Jews. Many other industries which have been 
established here would have been impossible without the accession of 
foreign working people. 

The Jewish workmen having effected a thorough and far-reaching 
organization in their respective crafts, did not stop there. The work 
of organization and education still goes steadily on. At an early 
stage in their organization they recognized the value of a federation 
of labor unions to secure the real and permanent success of organized 
labor. The United Hebrew Trades was formed in 1888—a central 
body composed of delegates from all the organized Hebrew trades 
in New York. One year after its organization it numbered about 
twenty-five organizations, representing more than ten thousand mem- 
bers. Every trade holds its own separate meeting, usually once a 
week, and these numerous trade gatherings are one of the important 
features of East Side life in New York. It is true that the number 
in the Jewish labor organizations varies, as in all trade unions. But 
among the organized Hebrew trades a temporary defeat in an economic 
struggle ucts only as a slight check to their growth and progress, 
while a total rout of their forces is followed by an immediate rally. 
Such a thing as a complete paralysis of zeal and effort after defeat 
is unknown in Hebrew labor organizations. This again is due to the 
peculiar qualities of the Jewish character. 

The Russian Jews are naturally radicals on all social questions. 
They have come from a country which represents to them only 
tyranny and oppression, and social questions have a deep, absorbing, 
and personal interest to them. Another fact that increases the radi- 
calism of the educated Jews is that, not being an abiding peo- 
ple, they have no strong prejudices in favor of any established party. 


Thus from the force of circumstances as well as by natural inclination 
12 
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they find their natural and congenial place among the ultra-radical 
workingmen. Thousands of the disciples of Karl Marx may be found 
among the organized Jewish workingmen. Their intense desire to 
study and to discuss social questions I have never seen equalled. 
Scores of great agitation meetings are held weekly on the East Side. 
A few weeks ago a meeting called to discuss immigration was attended 
by over six thousand persons, while thousands were unable to obtain 
admission. A similar call for a meeting issued to native American 
or to Irish workingmen would probably have brought but a few 
hundreds. 

Almost the first impulse of those who have a cause to champion 
is to seek the powerful aid of the press, and the Jews quickly recog- 
nized this power. In the face of apparently insurmountable obstacles, 
Russian students with a following chiefly of the underpaid employees 
of “sweaters ’’ succeeded in founding and maintaining a weekly labor 
paper of a high order of literary excellence—the “ Arbeiter Zeitung,” 
which has exerted great influence in the struggles of the Jewish work- 
men. This newspaper is the centre of an agitation which represents 
great energy and self-denial on the part of its promoters. The editor 
is a young Russian student who isa remarkable orator in both the 
Jewish and English languages. Any one who has heard his speeches 
at the immense meetings which are often held by the Jews in Cooper 
Union would not be surprised at his influence over them. He was 
one of the most prominent figures at the recent International Labor 
Congress in Brussels, where he made an address on the social and in- 
dustrial condition of the Jewish working class in Europe and America. 

The records of the public schools show that the attendance of the 
Jewish children is more regular than the attendance of the children of 
any other class and that their standard of scholarship is higher. No 
sacrifice is considered too great by the Hebrew father and mother to 
keep their children at school as long as possible. A Jew who cannot 
read and write his own language at least is the exception. An edu- 
cational restriction on immigration would have no appreciable effect 
in excluding Russian Jews. 

The Jews are a temperate people, and the saloon is not likely to 
become an element in their social or political life. Instead of beer or 
strong alcoholic liquors, they drink enormous quantities of tea and 
coffee. Coffee-houses are numerous on the East Side and serve as the 
gathering-places of the Jewish working men and women. A glass 
of tea with lemon is served with a thin Russian cake for ten cents, and 
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this refreshment, so dear to a Russian, is therefore within the means 
of the poorest artisan or student. Every night from ten to twelve 
these coffee-houses are crowded with students and workingmen, many 
of whoin drop in from the numerous trade and agitation meetings 
which are nightly held in the Jewish quarter. The recreations of a 
people are commonly the truest indication of their real character. 
The frequenters of these dingy little coffee-houses are men rough 
and uncouth in appearance, poorly dregsed and often dirty and un- 
kempt, but a lady or a scholar would find nothing offensive in their 
conversation. They discuss trade matters, political economy, philoso- 
phy, the works of Karl Marx, Krapotkine, Tolstoi, Tchernychewsky, 
and Zola. Almost any Jewish workingman you might chance to 
meet in these circles would be able to discuss intelligently these 
authors and their works. This is undoubtedly due to the student in- 
fluence which so largely predominates in their gatherings. These 
coffee-houses are often the scene of conversations and discussions 
which would do credit to a much more ambitious field. 

Ilere, too, you meet the real actors in those Russian tragedies 
whose ending is usually in far-off Siberia. I remember sitting one 
evening at a table in one of these coffee-houses, with a young Russian 
Jew whom I had sometimes met at labor meetings. He was reading 
a letter. When he had finished he turned to me and said, “It is from 
my sister in Siberia.” When I asked him for what crime she had 
been sent there, he answered quietly but with a tone of bitter hate in 
his voice, “ Because she studied and taught the others why we were so 
miserable in Russia.” Ie then told me his sister’s sad story. She was 
graduated at one of the gymnasiums at the age of sixteen with great 
honors. She and her brother became revolutionists and for two years 
devoted themselves to teaching the peasants and others revolutionary 
doctrines. It became known to the Russian government, and without 
warning, even without seeing her family, she was sent to Siberia for 
eighteen years. Her brother escaped to this country. Eight years 
of her sentence have now passed, and she is allowed, at stated intervals, 
to write to her friends. He added in a hopeless sort of way, “She has 
ten years more; she will not live out her sentence.” Such stories are 
only too common on the East Side. Contrast the coffee-houses of the 
Jews with similar gatherings of American or Irish workingmen in 
what they call their recreations, and you will understand why the 
student of sociology looks with greater hope to the Russian Jews. 

Jewish immigration is free from the objection, so commonly urged 
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against immigration in general, that it increases crime and pauperism. 
The Jewish quarter in New York, although more densely populated 
than any other tenement-house district, is rarely the scene of serious 
brawls or disturbances. Few policemen are to be seen here and 
these find but little demand for their services. The records of police- 
courts are remarkably free from Jewish names. This is principally 
owing to their temperate habits, while their strong domestic virtues, 
their love of their wives and children, prevent family troubles whose 
settlement forms so large a part of the work of civil courts and police- 
justices. Statistics show that during the last few years, when Jewish 
immigration has so greatly increased, crime among this nationality 
has not shown a corresponding increase. 

The whole number of Jewish prisoners in New York State is 360. 
This remarkably small number, in a State which contains so large a 
Jewish population, is a conclusive proof of their law-abiding character. 
In Sing Sing out of a total of 1,600 prisoners there are only 72 Jews, 
and of these 19 are Americans, leaving only 53 foreign-born. In 
Clinton prison among 900 there are 25 Jewish prisoners; in Auburn 
there are 86 Jews among 1,100 convicts. In the workhouse on 
Blackwell’s Island, out of 1,100 inmates, there are only five Jews. 
The superintendent of the workhouse says that a Jew is seldom 
brought back a second time. There has never been a Jewish woman 
in the workhouse. In the penitentiary at Albany there are only two 
Jews among 700 prisoners. There is one Jewish prisoner in each of 
the penitentiaries of Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. It is also a 
fact worthy of attention, that most of these prisoners have been con- 
victed of petty crimes, into which they have been led by gambling 
practices. The Russian Jews are not addicted to this vice in their 
own country, but have acquired it in this country by the freedom with 
which pool-rooms and policy-shops are allowed to flourish in our large 
cities, in open defiance of existing laws for their suppression. 

The Russian Jews come here under the worst possible economic 
conditions, and are probably the poorest immigrants who land at Ellis 
Island; a property qualification would operate to keep out most of 
them; still it is a well-known fact that fewer Jews become recipients 
of either public or private charity than persons of any other nationality. 
This should be heeded by those who think to improve the character of 
our immigration by the imposition of a property tax. For many years 
there were only two Jews in the almshouse on Blackwell's Island, but 
in 1892, out of a total of 2,170, there were 11 Jews, five men and six 
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women. Among the 1,000 patients at Charity Hospital there are 
usually from 12 to 15 Jewish patients. 

The business instinct of the Jew, the money-getting faculty, is 
popularly supposed to be much stronger than in other races. But 
this is owing to the conditions under which they have lived. By 
their exclusion from nearly all other occupations they have been forced 
to become almost entirely a trading and commercial class, and this 
has abnormally stimulated their business faculties as well as devel- 
oped the traits of character which have rendered them most objectiona- 
ble and offensive in popular estimation. As employers of labor they 
are neither better nor worse than other employers. The rich Jew, 
like the rich Christian, invariably buys his labor at the cheapest pos- 
sible rates. If there should seem to be a greater tendency on the 
part of the Jewish manufacturer to exploit the worker, it is usually 
due to his lower conception of the standard of living. The Jew who 
here becomes the employer of labor has been obliged, perhaps, as a 
workman in Europe to live upon two or three dollars a week, and 
therefore it seems to him perfectly proper and just that bis workmen 
and women should conform to the same standard of living. 

A strong point in favor of the Russian Jewish immigrants is the 
fact that they come here with the intention of becoming permanent 
citizens of the United States. They alone, perhaps, of all the immi- 
grants who come to America are free from any endearing ties and 
associations which would, at any future time, draw them back to the 
land of their birth. Russia has not been a kind fatherland to the 
Jews. For good or for ill their fortunes are irrevocably cast with us. 
They and their descendants are destined to become a permanent factor 
in our national life. 

The statement that they do not assimilate with our people and our 
institutions usually means in its last analysis that they do not become 
a part of the corrupt political institutions in the large cities where they 
live. This want of assimilation is generally more noticeable among 
the educated and intelligent immigrants than among the other classes. 
The truth is the Russian Jews have eagerly taken advantage of all 
our best and most progressive institutions. The Jews have been for 
so many generations excluded from all participation in the govern- 
ments under which they have lived that we should naturally expect 
to find them disinclined and unfitted to take part in political affairs. 
But their past history does not show this to have been the case. In 
the countries where they have been allowed to take an active part 
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in the conduct of government, as in France, England, and Germany, 
there are many eminent statesmen of Jewish birth. In England, 
Disraeli, notwithstanding seemingly insurmountable barriers of race, 
religion, and social prejudice, became the idolized leader of a Tory 
aristocracy, while in Germany Ferdinand Lassalle was the trusted 
teacher and leader of the working-class political movement. They 
are, as yet, too new in America to have become a political power, but 
their intelligent interest in all the public questions of the day, as 
shown by their discussions and reading, indicates that the presence of 
Jews in our national affairs is a matter of no distant date. 

Politically, the Jews possess many characteristics of the best citi- 
zens. Their respect and desire for education make them most un- 
likely to follow an ignorant demagogue, while for a still deeper and 
more radical reason they make an enliglitened selfishness their stand- 
ard of all political worth. The centuries during which every con- 
scious and unconscious tendency of the governments under which they 
lived has been to make their individual and race advancement their 
single object, have developed traits of character most unfavorable to 
that blind partisanship which is requisite for the successful carrying 
out of the objects of political organizations like Tammany Hall. The 
education given by the modern labor movement has, in a great degree, 
transformed their race-feeling into a class-feeling, and they now look 
with zeal to the advancement of the working people, in whose eleva: 
tion they recognize that their hope for the future lies. The one or 
two Jewish political demagogues who strive to create a following on 
the East Side have met with doubtful success. In fact, there does not 
exist a more unpromising field in New York for the political trickster 
than the Jewish quarters of the city. Their cold, critical analysis of 
political nostrums is most disheartening to the district-leaders of 
Tammany Hall. Unlike most native or Irish voters, they are proof 
against the blandishments of the campaign orator and the fascinations 
of the torchlight procession and brass band. The great mass of Rus- 
sian Jews are not yet naturalized, but of those who are the vast ma- 
jority voted last year with the Socialist Labor party. 

IpA M. VAN ETTEN. 
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I wIsH to present here a view of the Italian life in this country as 
it is. This is the best way to counteract the false impression of it 
that now prevails. My aim is not so much to call to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion those Italians who are responsible for the unparalleled 
oppression of their countrymen as to win for the victims the sym- 
pathy of honest and thoughtful Americans. Would that the atten- 
tion now bestowed upon the descendants of the discoverers of 
America might be of some benetit to them! 

It is not, however, exclusively in the interest of my down-trodden 
countrymen that I write this article, but in what I conceive to be the 
interest of the American workmen and of this country in general 
as well. For such is the unity of human society that the evils of a 
few are the evils of the many, and no society can be prosperous and 
happy which suffers some of its members to be oppressed. The 
working classes are especially interested in the removal of the evils I 
am about to describe, for it is by helping the more unfortunate that 
they themselves can rise to a higher standard of living, or at least 
hold their own. Workmen have yet to learn how dearly selfishness 
and discord cost in their struggle with strong and disciplined employers. 

My only claim to attention is the fact that the statements made 
here are founded on my own observation, not on mere hearsay. I will 
choose two typical characters of Italian immigrants for study—the 
peasant and his born master. As a rule, the peasant has contrived, by 
selling his little farm, or his mule, or some furniture, to bring over 
a handful of money. The signore brings nothing except, perhaps, 
a criminal record as a bankrupt merchant or commission-agent; or 
he may have been unsuccessful in one of the professions, or he 
may be a common adventurer. The farmer, with or without money, 
sets to work at once, and in his eagerness accepts almost any terms 
offered. The signore looks for a business which shall spare him the 
necessity of earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, and shall also 
enable him to gain more than bread alone. Since he has no chance to 
victimize the American workman, he looks on his humbler country- 
man as his legitimate prey. r 
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Tradition, more than wealth, divides the Italian immigrants into 
laborers and contractors, and subjugates the laborers to the contrac- 
tors. In the course of time some accidental changes may occur in 
the personnel of the two classes. The laborious and thrifty peasant 
of South Italy may become a shopkeeper and importer, and his son 
may graduate as a lawyer or a physician; the political exile from 
Romagna or Tuscany may become a saloon-keeper and a contractor; 
and teachers and members of other professions may turn street- 
sweepers or common laborers. Yet the initial differences in most 
cases become hereditary, and ultimately grow into social institutions. 

The territorial divisions of Italy are reproduced by the distribution 
of the Italian immigrants through the States. The tailor from Naples 
and Palermo, the weaver from Lombardy, the hat-maker from Pied- 
mont, all follow the tracks of those who have preceded them. When 
a workman earns enough to support a family and feels sure of 
steady employment, he generally buys a house on monthly payments 
and settles permanently in this country. But the common laborer— 
the house-painter, the stone-cutter, the job-printer—wanders from one 
State to another, contriving to live the whole year round on the small 
savings of afew working months. He has, therefore, little induce- 
ment to remain. The wages of the unskilled laborer are entirely 
arbitrary, the people from Southern Italy receiving as a rule lower 
wages than their Northern colleagues, even when working side by side 
with them. 

The industry of the Italian laborer and the benefits to this country 
which accrue from his work cannot be disputed. He tills the soil, 
builds railroads, bores mountains, drains swamps, opens here and there 
to the industry of American workmen new fields which would not 
perhaps be opened but for his cheap labor. It is a mistake to believe 
that he causes the lowering of wages; this is due to the increase of 
the capitalists controlling great interests. It is equally unjust to speak 
of him asa pauper laborer. He becomes a pauper on landing be- 
cause he receives no help, no guarantee of life and independence, and 
he necessarily falls a victim to the Italian contractor and the contrac- 
tor’s American partner or employer. There are people who would 
like to keep him out of this country; it would be more reasonable. to 
keep out the contractor. 

The Italian laborer does more than his share of work and receives 
less than his share of earnings; for as a matter of fact, the laws en- 
acted with regard to this matter oppress the laborer and assist rather 
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than hamper the contractor. Even supposing that the contractor 
does not succeed in importing contract labor, he finds in the market 
a large number of men entirely at his mercy, with not even the 
weak support of a promise to defend themselves against his greed. 
The few dollars which the immigrant possesses on landing are skil- 
fully taken out of his pocket by the hotel-keeper before the hotel- 
keeper gives him a chance to work. When he is reduced to absolute 
indigence, the lowest kind of work imaginable is offered him and 
he has to accept it. He walks through Mulberry Street and sees a 
crowd around a bar in a basement. He enters the basement and finds 
a man employing men for a company. He adds his name to the 
list without knowing anything about the work he will be called upon 
to do, or about the place where he is to be transported, or about the 
terms of his engagement. Perhaps, however, he passes a banker's 
establishment and stops to read on a paper displayed at the window 
a demand for two hundred laborers, supplemented with the significant 
assurance that the place of work is not far distant. He enters, 
enlists, takes his chances, and falls in the snare set for him. 

I once witnessed the departure of a party of laborers and I shall 
never forget the sight. Infoul Mulberry Street a half-dozen carts were 
being loaded with bundles of the poorest clothes and rags. One man 
after another brought his things; women and children lounged about, 
and the men gathered together in small groups, chattering about the 
work, their hopes, and their fears. For these men fear. They have 
heard of the deceit practised upon those who have preceded them and 
of their sufferings. Each man carried atin box containing stale bread 
and pieces of loathsome cheese and sausage, his provision for the 
journey. Some had invested whatever money they had in buying 
more of such food, because, as they told me, everything was so much 
dearer at the contractor's store. The sausage, for instance, which, 
rotten as it was, cost them four cents a pound in New York was sold 
for twenty cents a pound at the place of their work. Presently our 
conversation was interrupted by the appearance of the contractor; the 
groups dissolved, the men took leave of their wives and friends, kissed 
once more their children, and made a rush for the carts. Then the 
train started for the railroad station, where the laborers were to be 
taken to their unknown destination. Of course, this destination and 
the wages and the nature of the work have been agreed upon in 
some informal way. But the contract is a sham. I do not believe 
there is a single instance in which a contract was honestly fulfilled 
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by the contractor. When we think of law-breakers we instinctively 
refer to the lowest classes. But the contractors are systematic 
law-breakers. As a rule, the laborer is faithful to the letter of his 
engagement, even when he feels wronged or deceived. 

The contractor is sure to depart from the terms of the contract 
either as to wages, or hours of labor, or the very nature of the work. 
Contractors have been known to promise employment, to pocket 
their fees, and then to lead the men to lonely places and abandon 
them. Some employment agencies agree with the employers that 
the men shall be dismissed under pretext after a fortnight or two of 
work, in order that the agents may receive new fees from fresh re- 
cruits. As a rule, however, the men obtain more work than they 
want or can stand. The contractor, who has acted thus far as an 
employment agent, now assumes his real functions. Him alone the 
employer (a railroad or some other company) recognizes, and all 
wages are paid to him. He curtails these for his own benefit, first by 
ten or twenty per cent or more, and he retains another portion to reim- 
burse himself for the money he has spent for railway fares and other 
items. Wages are generally paid at the end of the second fortnight; 
the first fortnight they remain unpaid till the end of the work, in 
guarantee of the fulfilment of the contract by the laborer. Meanwhile 
the men have to live, and to obtain food they increase their debt with 
the contractor, who keeps a “ pluck-me store,” where the laborers are 
bound to purchase all their provisions, inclusive of the straw on which 
they sleep. The prices charged are from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred per cent and upward above the cost of the goods to the seller, 
and the quality is as bad as the price is high. At sunset the work 
ceases and the men retire to a shanty, very much like the steerage of 
a third-class emigrant ship, the men being packed together in unclean 
and narrow berths. The shanty is no shelter from wind or rain. 
Only recently the shanty where the Chicago National Gas-Pipe Com- 
pany huddled its Italian workmen, near Logansport, Ind., was blown 
down by a wind-storm and several men were killed. Neither the 
number nor the names of the dead were known, as Italian laborers are 
designated only by figures. 

The brutality of the contractors toward their subjects baffles de- 
scription. The contractor is a strongly-bnilt, powerful man; he has 
acquired the habit of command, is well armed, protected by the 
authorities, supported by such of his employees as he chooses to favor, 
and, sad to say, by the people, who are hostile to the laborers. He 
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often keeps guards armed with Winchester rifles to prevent his men 
from running away. His power has the essential characteristics of a 
government. He fines his men and beats and punishes them for any 
attempted resistance to his self-constituted authority. On Sunday he 
may either force them to attend church service or keep them at work. 
I have been told of contractors who taxed their men to make birthday 
presents to their wives. A feudal lord would not have expected 
more from his vassals. 

There are numerous cases where the contractor objects to paying 
wages. One day last July, as I was walking in King’s Bridge, near 
New York City, I met two laborers loitering in the rear of their 
shanty. They were evidently afraid to talk, and it was with much 
difficulty that I learned from them that they were the only members 
of a gang of about two hundred who had dared to strike work, be- 
cause their contractor had employed them for three months without 
paying them. I made my way to the shanty and entered into con- 
versation with a woman who was engaged in cooking. She told me, 
with tears, that she had saved a little money and had invested it in 
feeding the men. ‘ Now, if the contractor will not pay us,” she said, 
‘“‘T shall be ruined.” I denounced the outrage in the Italian press of 
New York, but ineffectually. A few days later some Italians who 
worked in a locality near Deal Lake, New Jersey, failing to receive 
their wages, captured the contractor and shut him up in the shanty, 
where he remained a prisoner until the county sheriff came with a 
posse to his rescue. I could mention a half-dozen more such cases, 
all recent. The latest came to my knowledge in Cleveland, Ohio. A 
contractor had run away with the money, and neither the press 
nor an attorney employed by the men succeeded in compelling the 
company which employed him to pay the workmen. Old laborers 
have the same tale to tell. Nearly all have the same experience. 
Every one will grant that robbing a poor man of his well-earned wages 
is a shameful crime; yet in no instance, to my knowledge, has a con- 
tractor been made to suffer for his fraud. He generally disappears 
for a few days and starts again in another place. In this way many, 
no doubt, have been enriched. 

But this is not the worst form of outrage of which contractors are 
guilty. There have been cases where Italian laborers have suffered 
actual slavery, and in trying to escape have been fired upon by the 
guards and murdered, as happened not long ago in the Adirondacks. 
A similar case was told to me by one of the victims. He said: 
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**We started from New York on November 3, 1891, under the guidance 
of two bosses. We had been told we should go to Connecticut to work on a 
railroad and earn one dollar and seventy-five cents per day. We were taken, 
instead, to South Carolina, first to a place called Lambs (?) and then after 
a month or so to the ‘Tom Tom’ sulphate mines. The railroad fare was 
eight dollars and eighty-five cents ; this sum, as well as the price of our tools, 
nearly three dollars, we owed the bosses, We were received by an armed 
guard, which kept constant watch over us, accompanying us every morn- 
ing from the barracks to the mines and at night again from the work to our 
shanty. . . . Part of our pay went toward the extinction of our debt; the rest 
was spent for as much food as we could get at the ‘pluck-me’ store. We got 
only so much as would keep us from starvation. Things cost us more than 
twice or three times their regular price. Our daily fare was coffee and bread 
for breakfast, rice with lard or soup at dinner-time, and cheese or sau- 
sage for supper. Yet we were not able to pay off our debt; so after a 
while we were given only bread, and with this only to sustain us we had to go 
through our daily work. By and by we became exhausted, and some of us got 
sick. Then we decided to try, at the risk of our lives, to escape. Some of us 
ran away, eluding the guards. After a run of an hour I was exhausted and 
decided to stay for the night in the woods. We were, however, soon sur- 
prised by the appearance of the bosses and two guards. They thrust guns in 
our faces and ordered us to return to work or they would shoot us down. We 
answered that we would rather die than resume our former life in the mine. 
The bosses then sent for two black policemen, who insisted that we should 
follow them. We went before a judge, who was sitting in a bar-room. The 
judge asked if there was any written contract, and when he heard that there 
wasn’t, said he would let us go free. But the bosses, the policemen, and the 
judge then held a short consultation, and the result was that the bosses paid 
some money (I believe it was forty-five dollars), the policemen put the man- 
acles on our wrists, and we were marched off. At last, on April 1, we were all 
dismissed on account of the hot weather. My comrades took the train for 
New York. I had only one dollar, and with this, not knowing either the 
country or the language, I had to walk to New York. After forty-two days I 
arrived in the city utterly exhausted.” 


Very little capital is required to establish an Italian bank in New 
York. One has to rent a-small place and advertise that money is 
received on deposit or for remittance to Italy. The illiterate laborer, 
who is at work during the week when the post-office is opened and 
cannot speak English, has no choice but to go to the banker on Sun- 
day if he wishes to send a small sum to his wife and children who 
are starving in his native village of Calabria or Basilicata. The 
laborer brings dollars and the banker pays Italian lire ; the aggio on 
the exchange, four or four and one-half per cent, as it may be, is ap- 
propriated by the banker to himself. After a few weeks, the laborer 
calls to inquire whether the receipt of the money has been acknowl- 
edged. The banker receives him roughly and tells him, “ The letter 
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from Italy has not arrived yet.” In spite of such a reception, nay, 
because of it, the confidence of the laborer in his banker increases. 
The banker is a signore from his own native province (there are as 
many banks in Mulberry Street as there are Italian provinces) and 
the laborer has an hereditary respect for him. Now he has saved a 
little money and brings it to the banker, foregoing any interest on it. 
Can he do otherwise? Can he take his savings with him? ‘“ He who 
keeps money on himself has death near him,” a laborer once said to me. 
No wonder that murder may be resorted to as means to acquire it. 

As a result of such circumstances the money flows to the bankers. 
The banker appropriates to his personal and speculative uses nine- 
tenths of every deposit, one-tenth being sufficient to meet eventual 
demands for reimbursement. The total amount of money so acquired 
by the Italian bankers of New York has been estimated by a trust- 
worthy man (himself a banker) to be one million five hundred dollars. 
Yet there are bankers who are not satisfied with nine-tenths and 
contrive to get all the money of their customers. The Italian bankers, 
besides conducting a banking business, sell passenger tickets to and 
from Europe, exchange money, transact business as public notaries 
and attorneys, and deal in jewels and other commodities, regulating 
prices according to the ignorance and simplicity of their customers. 

Some day a bank does not open. The neighbors begin to com- 
ment on the fact, the passers-by stop before the premises. A man 
complains that he has one hundred dollars in the bank. A new-comer 
has intrusted to it double that amount. The number of creditors 
increases at every moment; but the bank remains closed and the 
crowd becomes excited. The women cry, the men swear and make 
threats. At nightfall they all leave the place. Next morning or 
the following day it is announced that the banker has crossed the 
frontier to Canada, carrying with him the product of years of toil of 
hundreds of laborers. 

There is one more device by which the people are fleeced—the 
lottery. This is a direct importation from Italy, a curious imitation 
of a governmental institution. Our home government extorts yearly 
more than sixty million lire from the poor, whom it promises to enrich. 
In Italy we look on the lottery as a heinous tax on distress and 
despair. Yet our lottery takes place only once a week. In New York 
people bet twice a day. In Italy five numbers are extracted out of 
ninety. Here twenty-four or twenty-six are extracted out of seventy. 
Both the chances and the temptation are greater than in Italy. In 
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both countries the bet is made either on a single number or on a com- 
bination of two, three, ete. To take the simplest example: for one 
dollar you bet a single number; the winner receives two dollars, his 
own and one more as premium. In this case the chances of the indi- 
vidual bettor are to those of the banker as twenty-four to forty-six or 
as twenty-six to forty-four. The transaction is made in the rear of a 
shop, the real character of which is hardly disguised by a show-window 
simulating commerce. At every corner of Mulberry and the neigh- 
boring streets there is a betting-place bringing on an average a net 
revenue of two hundred dollars per day. The police know these 
places, and I have seen an officer of the law openly joining in its 
violation. Thesum wagered is recorded on a piece of paper, payments 
are made regularly, and no one seems to doubt that the transaction 
is bona fide, although it does not take place publicly and solemnly as 
in Italy, and no one seems to know where and how it is done. 

There are days of great excitement for the multitude of habitual 
bettors, and on dull days ingenious devices are tried, to kindle the 
enthusiasm and revive the faith in fortune. Printed books may be 
consulted about the destinies. of numbers and their relation to the 
daily events of life, and ready-made combinations meet every event. 
The betting-places belong to individual bankers, who, however, have 
united in a mutual society to insure themselves against loss. The 
banker cannot lose money, neither is he in danger of arrest, as he 
never appears at the office, and all the business is transacted by his 
employees, who eventually are the scapegoats. 

At best, the workman, ‘after years of hard labor, saves just 
enough money to purchase his return ticket, or possibly a hun- 
dred dollars more to pay off the debts contracted in his absence by 
his family, or to buy up the small farm which was foreclosed by the 
government because he failed to pay the land tax. The boss or con- 
tractor, the hotel-keeper, the saloon-keeper, and the banker accumulate 
fortunes and buy villas or palaces in their native towns, whither they 
eventually return after the time has passed when their sentence to 
punishment is no longer valid, covered with all the honor and glory 
accruing from the possession of wealth. 

S. MERLINO. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF INVESTMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


WHILE the field which the United States affords for the invest- 
ment of British capital is a subject, in one sense, almost as wide as 
the enormous territory over which the Stars and Stripes float, in an- 
other, and that the more practical, it narrows down to one or two very 
simple points: Is the return from the investment likely to be good? 
Will the capital invested be secure ? 

The second of these is by far the more important, but the first 
strikes the intending investor the more sharply. He is dazzled by 
the promise of a distinctly higher rate of return than he can obtain in 
England. If he isa man of cautious temperament who remembers 
the well-worn but perfectly true saying that high interest means bad 
security, his anxiety is allayed when it is pointed out to him that the 
natural return for the use of money is, even at the present time, dis- 
tinctly higher in the United States than in Great Britain. When he 
hears of mortgages and investments made at high rates by those who 
know the country, yielding even eight per cent and ten per cent, he 
considers that he does not pass the bounds of moderation in making 
an investment which promises six per cent or maybe only five per 
cent. So long as this difference in the yield of investments exists, so 
long as there is a country like Great Britain, full of capital seeking 
employment, where the rate of return on really good securities is barely 
three per cent at the present time, and another country, speaking the 
same language, closely allied in blood, with modes of thought and 
action in all serious points very similar, in which the rate for sound 
investments is still about five per cent, the latter will always hold out 
great attractions for the surplus funds of the former. 

The United States offers a better field for investment than the 
United Kingdom, not because the United States has less money—for 
this is not the case—but because in a new country with a steady form 
of government, with a good soil, a good climate, and an enterprising 
race there are so many more openings for the profitable employment 
of money than in a long-settled country like the United Kingdom. 
And the advantage is the greater as the investor moves westward from 
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the Atlantic coast. What, then, hinders capital from being moved as 
readily from London to New York as from Edinburgh to London? 
The reply is the very trite one—want of confidence. 

Want of confidence does not imply absolute doubt as to honesty. 
Many things contribute to hesitation: there are the distance, the stories 
about unscrupulous railway and mining kings, the remembrance of 
default made where complete security was believed to exist. It is very 
easy to “ blow’ on American securities, because of gross and notorious 
frauds, and to overlook the good and solid stocks, which abound there 
as on this side. A certain dashing recklessness of action leads many 
English people to pause before trusting their money so completely 
out of their sight. This is not to be wondered at. The idea has gone 
abroad that whenever some wild-cat scheme was too outrageous for 
Wall Street it was sent over to London, and that nothing was too bad 
to deter the English investor. The badness of the scheme was an 
index of the largeness of the commission that provided a fund out of 
which pufling could be liberally paid, and with the assistance of 
similar arts could make the worse appear the better cause. Hence, 
probably, it arises that there are few classes of investment as to 
which differences of opinion are more fundamental than United 
States investments. Persons can be found in England who rightly 
place the highest confidence in American investments and who 
will tell you that, on an average, they have continually received a 
distinctly better rate of interest on their American securities than 
they would have done on securities of a similar character in their 
own country, while the capital value has increased. On the other 
hand, you may find men perfectly well placed for obtaining infor- 
mation on business and financial questions who never will hold 
American securities, who would not “ touch them with a pair of tongs.” 
Stories of fraud, alarm arising out of matters such as the enormous 
power of railway presidents in the United States, doubts lest one 
morning they may wake and find all previous opinions as to stability 
reversed, induce these investors to act thus. The causes on which 
such opinions are based will be found, when examined, to go beyond 
the question of personal confidence or doubt as to the honesty of those 
concerned in any particular investment. Sometimes these are mixed 
up with a fear of the influence of the Greenback or “ soft-money ” 
party, who made at one time the payment of the national debt of the 
United States in silver or in depreciated inconvertible paper a plank 
of their political platform. 
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Alarm as to the possible advent to power of those who hold these 
opinions has not been without influence on the standing of American 
securities. Perhaps this is not wonderful. Remarks have proceeded 
even from the Presidential chair which have assisted to raise and 
maintain this spirit of alarm. At the pres nt time the continued issue 
of notes based on silver and the compulsory purchase by the Treasury 
of an immense amount of that metal, now apparently in excess of the 
every-day financial requirements of the country, have contributed to 
an indefinite feeling of distrust. No act on the part of the issuers of 
an American security can be construed as an attempt to take advan- 
tage of changes in their monetary laws to pay either the interest or 
the principal of any security issued on a gold basis with any inferior 
currency. Still the apprehension exists and will continue to affect 
American credit unless dispelled either by legislative enactment or 
positive statement. Hence the monetary legislation of the United 
States is not without considerable influence on the financial standing 
of United States securities. The financial credit of the United States 
might remain perfectly sound though the country became frankly 
bimetallic, provided all securities issued or understood to be issued on 
a gold basis were maintained on that level. But the present arrange- 
ment as to the coinage of silver has most of the disadvantages of 
bimetallism, without the support which an international arrangement 
might bring, and, however needlessly, it causes doubts as to the 
stability of existing engagements. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss further here the monetary legisla- 
tion of the United States, nor to enter at any length into the influence 
which the legislation of the separate States may exercise. The indi- 
vidual laws of the separate States have less influence on the financial 
credit of securities subject to their provisions, partly, perhaps mainly, 
through the great ignorance in this country respecting the legislation 
of the different States. Few persons here know, or are likely to know, 
that the laws respecting the legal rate of interest chargeable differ 
widely between one State and another. Nor are many more likely 
to be aware of the State legislation affecting railway tariffs. Some 
knowledge on this last point has been promulgated in the United 
Kingdom through the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
But those who have studied these matters are only a few, and probably 
even in their case, though some of them may have been made a little 
uneasy, they are scarcely likely to have been seriously alarmed. 


After all, anxiety about the legislation of the United States as a 
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country or of the separate States is not the mai: motive-power in 
fixing the standing here of United States securities, whether those of 
the nation or of persons or corporations. The dependability of the 
investment itself is a much more powerful factor. Now there are 
some four or five different classes of investments of a permanent char- 
acter which may be taken as typical of the rest. For example, there 
are railway investments, bonds of industrial companies, bonds of 
municipalities, mortgages of real property, and investments made 
through intermediaries, whether individuals or companies. 

To take railway investments first: Doubt as to honesty of the 
management and, it may be added, ignorance of the surroundings are 
the main motives for distrust. These are strengthened by the convic- 
tion that, after all, it is scarcely likely that the best and soundest 
American railway securities should ever make their way out of their 
own country or should have to seek foreign holders. The manner in 
which railways are managed differs very widely in the two countries, 
and this difference causes anxiety occasionally. In the United States 
the president of aline of railway has enormous powers intrusted to 
him. He is an absolute autocrat. In England the case is very differ- 
ent: the chairman of a great line of railway has not by any means 
the same unimpeached sway. Yet even in England his power is very 
great. He may, as has been said in one well-known instance, manage 
the line as-if it were his own estate: with a regard not only to present 
profit, but to future contingencies; with strict economy, yet with 
prudent forethought. He may make the presence of the master’s eye 
felt ‘in every department or he may simply carry the line on with a 
view to the present only. The difference between a good chairman 
and a bad chairman is, of course, important even here, where the con- 
trol of such concerns has settled itself down to nearly fixed principles. 

But in the United States circumstances are enormously different. 
The president of the line has the property of his constituents largely 
at his mercy. Again, in the United States, railways do not, as in 
England and in other settled countries, follow population and manu- 
facturing industries, but they precede the march of immigrants and 
the establishment of industries which without their aid could never 
exist. Under circumstances like these the possibilities of mistake 
and also the chances of fraud are largely increased. The method fol- 
lowed in establishing a new line also differs widely in the two coun- 
tries. In England, as a rule, the permanent works, the viaducts, and 
the bridges are constructed as solidly as possible when the line is 
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originally made. In the United States, on the other hand, the new 
line is often put down in a very rough-and-ready way at first. Rough, 
slight works suffice for the first development of a new district. As 
population gathers, improvements follow. Sometimes the necessity 
of these is the cause of reconstruction, not only of the main works 
themselves, but of the financial constitution of the line. Hence 
troubles arise. Sometimes income is diverted from payment of divi- 
dend for the benefit of “ works and plant.” This may be less disas- 
trous for the future, but it is equally inconvenient to the holder of the 
bonds on which, from this cause, the payment of interest is suspended. 
One rule may be laid down for the intending British investor in 
American railways: Never have anything to do with the bonds of an 
unfinished line. An incomplete railway may eventually prove valu- 
able; but while it is unfinished its bonds should be avoided. 

Broadly speaking, the failures among American railways may be 
divided into two classes. First, there are the lines which never could 
answer, those that should never have been made. Among these may 
be included those which, though possibly a reason for constructing 
them might be discovered, were yet so inflated, so largely overbur- 
dened with profligate expenditure, that their well-doing was impos- 
sible. Secondly, there are the honestly intended lines, believed to be 
full of promise and ata later period possibly prosperous, but which 
were constructed too early in relation to the economic development of 
the districts they were projected to serve. 

Instances of depreciation, instances of total failure, abound. Among 
them, to give an example or two, may be cited the bonds of the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis and Pacific line. The six-per-cent bonds of this line 
were issued at about 106 eleven years ago. Since then the bonds 
have been converted into six-per-cent non-accumulative debentures. 
No interest has been paid for six years; the price is now about 40. 
Then there are the five-per-cent bonds of the New Orleans and Gulf, 
issued six years ago at about 96, now utterly worthless. These may 
serve as examples of the worst class. 

Then, for the other class, those not totally hopeless: An example 
may be given in the case of a railway at the present time in difficul- 
ties, but which may possibly surmount them. Such a one is the 
Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City Railway. Some people say that 
it is doubtful whether this railroad ought ever to have been built. 
There were already seven or eight other roads to compete with it. 
But it has been built, and though a good deal more money has to be’ 
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laid out on it, there seems to be a prospect of its doing better. Its 
affairs are in the hands of an extremely respectable committee on 
this side, of which Mr. John §S. Gilliat, one of the directors of the 
Bank of England, is a leading member. The securities to be as- 
sumed and the new securities to be issued in connection with its 
scheme of reconstruction are enormous, running up in face value 
to something like twelve millions sterling. As the company can- 
not meet the interest now falling due on its first-mortgage bonds, 
the position of the other issues may well be imagined. It is proposed 
to deal with this enormous mass through a voluntary committee. It 
remains to be seen whether the conflicting interests involved can be 
brought into harmonious working and whether ultimate success may 
reward the exertions of those engaged in the reconstruction. But 
whether this is the case or not, while there can be no doubt that the 
plan proposed for rearranging the business, which is practically a fore- 
closure in a less expensive form, is far more advantageous than placing 
the concern in the hands of an official receiver, it is easy to see how 
greatly such lock-ups of capital must damp the inclination of the 
British investing public to place money in American railroad securities. 

Public opinion in these matters is the prevailing force. Public 
opinion is, after all, only what individuals think. People may be 
very ignorant and very credulous, but they do think for themselves 
in time. The influence of brokers and dealers and financial houses 
is weighty and may make all the difference as to success or failure in 
floating any particular set of bonds or any particular security. But 
the influence even of brokers and dealers and financial houses of the 
highest standing is as nothing compared with that which follows from 
the minds of the investing public being turned generally to think 
favorably or unfavorably of a whole class of securities. Hence the 
deterring influence of distrust which cases of fraud or of bad manage- 
ment cause is most difficult to overcome. 

Railway securities are so important that it was advisable to discuss 
them at some length. This done, there is the less need to go into 
much detail as to the bonds of industrial companies or of municipali- 
ties. With respect to the first of these, the bonds of industrial com- 
panies, what has been said as to railway securities applies with even 
greater force. It is little likely that first-rate investments in companies 
of this class would make their way here. Such undertakings in Eng- 
land have but too often been unprofitable to those who have put their 
money in them. It is less probable that those who virtually seek to 
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be sleeping partners in a business can do so to advantage where the 
distance is so great. Again, a broad principle may be stated. Avoid 
any concern out of which the seller draws a large sum in cash. If he 
retains an important interest in the business it may do well. If the 
seller has thus “ given hostages to fortune” he may redeem his pledge. 
Still, even with every safeguard, such investments can rarely be safely 
made without personal knowledge. And personal knowledge is, of 
course, rare. Then with regard to municipal bonds, these securities 
are hardly in a position which renders it desirable for private persons 
to invest in them largely here. The good securities offer too small a 
return to be attractive; the others which might be attractive are but 
little known. The large municipalities can borrow at rates closely 
corresponding to those at which first-class municipal corporations bor- 
row in this country. The smaller ones are still imperfectly organized 
and can get but little recognition. A small municipality in the West 
has apparently no idea of what credit means or how vital it is to stand 
in good credit. Investors find to their annoyance that there is appar- 
ently no idea in the minds of those responsible that it is necessary to 
be up to date in the payment of the coupons or the bonds. Taxes 
made to provide funds whence the interest should be met are levied, 
perhaps due on the very day when the interest itself falls to be paid. 
This kind of slackness brings the whole class of security into disre- 
pute. Asa municipality settles down into better order it can borrow 
cheaper. It begins perhaps at seven per cent, but the rate drops as 
the place improves. Seven per cent, not an unlikely rate for a bud- 
ding municipality to have to pay, might attract an English investor; 
but then he has no knowledge whether the municipality is solvent or 
not. Stories are told, humorous in their way, of even the dwellings 
in townships being moved over the boundary of the State when the 
officer of the law strove to collect funds sufficient to meet the claims 
of the municipal creditor. These tales, whether true or not, help to 
stay the hand of the English investor. The case may be summed 
up thus: If the municipality is little known it is distrusted. If 
it is widely known and well established, the rate of interest paid is not 
sufficient to attract the British investor. 

Other reasons deter from mortgages on real estate. Such mort- 
gages are by no means favorite investments in England at the present 
time. Agricultural depression has caused many to burn their fingers 
with advances on land. In the United States the difficulty of finding 
good mortgages increases. Besides, the great distance is a very con- 
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siderable obstacle. Here also he differences in State laws may well 
have an influence. In England it is believed that a lawyer in Mis- 
souri knows as little of the laws in Florida as we do here. This may 
or may not be true. But in a business in which the intervention of a 
lawyer is generally requisite, such a state of feeling must in most cases 
be a complete bar, and only when a dependable intermediary can be 
found is such business possible. Hence this form of investment in the 
United States is less than ever likely to be popular here. 

To recapitulate: What, then, are the lines which English invest- 
ments in American securities may be expected to follow? In the first 
place, it is likely that those securities which will obtain acceptance 
here will do so quite as much from the credit and weight of the names 
of those through whom they may be introduced into this country as 
from the intrinsic merits of the concerns themselves. Sound as the 
securities may be, it is difficult for English people, for people ata 
distance from the place of their origin, to appraise them at their true 
value. A large share of the development of American investments 
in this country has always taken place through the instrumentality of 
intermediaries. Under the present position of affairs, it is quite likely 
that this class of business may increase. A word of warning may be 
given here. Some of the worst cases of fraudulent or ill-planned un- 
dertakings which have been placed on the London Stock Exchange 
have been brought forward by persons not individually known on this 
side, but who obtained credence through good introductions. The 
railway undertakings floated in this country by houses such as the 
Barings, Brown, Shipley and Company, the Rothschilds and firms of a 
similar character have usually been prosperous. Suth houses have 
reputation to lose and they may be expected to be careful not to im- 
peril it. 

There is a considerable moral fibre in the United States, and it 
would be difficult to find higher examples of business qualities than 
among its first-rate men. There are many intermediary houses of first- 
rate standing, whether purely American, like Maitland, Phelps and 
Company; Kuhn, Loeb and Company ; or Anglo-American, like Speyer 
Brothers and Speyer and Company, J. and W. Seligman and Company 
and Seligman Brothers, J. S. Morgan and Company and Drexel, 
Morgan and Company. It would be extremely easy to multiply these 
names, but enough has been said to show that there is ample oppor- 
tunity for transactions on a satisfactory basis. 

On somewhat similar lines a large and increasing business is being 
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done through agency companies of different descriptions. For the 
moment we are distinctly overdone with trust companies, as the quota- 
tions in the share list will abundantly show. But companies like 
the American Investment Trust Company, whose list of investments 
is exclusively confined to United States securities, the Investment 
Trust Corporation, the Scottish-American Trust Companies, Limited, 
of Dundee, whose success is marked in the price of their shares, and, 
among minor companies, the British and American Mortgage Com- 
pany, have in various directions done a successful business. It would 
be easy to mention other names, but enough have been mentioned to 
indicate the different classes. The progress which these concerns have 
made is based on the fact that they have been managed by boards 
containing men well known by name in Great Britain and men who 
understand the conditions of success in making investments in the 
United States. Their stability is supported by a large subscribed and 
in some cases a large uncalled capital here. Institutions working 
with the support of well-known names in England, working with the 
advantage of real knowledge of what is passing in business in the 
United States, possess the essential elements of success. The anxious 
and depressed condition of our money market perhaps explains why 
for something like two years there has been hardly any large introduc- 
tion of new American railway projects on our market. It is scarcely 
too much to say that on the character of the new securities which may 
in the near future be forwarded here for negotiation, the position of 
American stocks as investments will for some considerable time depend. 
Should the new-comers be first-rate they will meet with a ready 
reception. More than this, they will assist to dispel any feeling of 
anxiety as to the action of American financiers with respect to the cur- 
rency laws of their country. The securities should be marked, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, as “‘ gold” securities. Furthermore, they should 
be of a character to rank with the best that have yet made their ap- 
pearance among us. The present moment is crucial. 
These remarks commenced with something like a truism, and with 
a truism they mustend. If the homely advice is remembered, “ No 
legacy is as rich as honesty,” United States investments may hold a 
higher place here than they have done before. Doubts have been 
recently thrown on many large lines of securities, South American 
and others. Our own sound home stocks stand at scarcity prices. 
There would be a ready market for dependable United States securi- 
ties provided they were really what they professed to be. 
R. H. Ineiis PALGRAVE. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL. 


In my article on the public-school system of New York City which 
appeared in the January number of the ForuM, I said that the prob- 
lem of placing the schools of large cities on a scientific foundation was 
one that had not yet been solved. The description of the schools of 
New York City, as well as of the schools of Philadelphia, in the 
March number, tended to confirm my opinion. The public schools of 
Chicago are not in advance of those of New York or Philadelphia. 
Indeed, the schools of Chicago may be justly regarded as the least 
progressive of the three. In Chicago, not only is the supervision, as 
in New York and Philadelphia, far too scanty, but the qualifications 
of the teachers appointed are far below those of the teachers appointed 
in the other two cities. While in New York and Philadelphia those 
who have secured positions during, say, the last decade, have with few 
exceptions enjoyed both a high-school and a normal-school education, 


only a small percentage of those appointed in Chicago are normal- 
school graduates. Most of them have never pursued any professional 
studies whatever and many have not even completed a high-school 
course. A normal school once existed in Chicago, but it was closed 
about ten years ago. 


The qualifications required for passing the teachers’ examination 
in Chicago are not much, if any, beyond those possessed by one who 
has attended a high school for one year. After receiving their cer- 
tificates the candidates for positions are placed in the schools as cadets, 
that is, as assistants to the regular class teachers. While serving as 
assistants they observe for several months the methods employed by 
teachers who, in the large majority of instances, have themselves never 
had any professional training. During the cadet period the candidates 
pursue no pedagogical studies. After serving as assistants from six to 
nine months and in some instances even for a shorter period, they 
receive regular appointments. The qualifications of the Chicago 

‘I do not here include the schools that were developed beyond the city limits 


and did not form a part of the school system of Chicago until the districts to 
which they belong were incorporated with that city. 
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teachers, therefore, taken all in all, compare unfavorably with those 
possessed by the teachers of most of the other large cities. 

My visits to the schools of Chicago were made during June, 1892, 
somewhat less than a year after the appointment of the present super- 
intendent, Mr. Albert G. Lane. In so short a period no superintend- 
ent can be expected to exert an appreciable influence on the schools of 
any city, not to speak of one that maintains a corps of three thousand 
teachers. Mr. Lane has, however, through former labors, proved him- 
self progressive and liberal-minded. Before being appointed superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools, he was for many years superintendent 
of the schools of Cook County, where, during his term of office, some 
of the best schools in the country were developed. Among these are 
the schools of Englewood and the Cook County Normal School. The 
latter during the last ten years has been under the direction of Col. 
Francis "‘W. Parker. The Cook County Normal School is one of the 
most progressive as well as one of the most suggestive schools I have 
ever visited. 

In his last annual report Mr. Lane laments that the qualifications of 
the teachers of Chicago are so meagre, and urges the re-establishment 
of a training-school. There is no doubt that with proper support Mr. 
Lane would be able within a few years to effect a complete reforma- 
tion. That schools may be rapidly improved when the conditions are 
rendered favorable has been repeatedly demonstrated in the smaller 
cities; in none more forcibly than in St. Paul. The schools of St. 
Paul show what can be done even in a short period when all forces act 
in harmony and energetically with no motive other than that of doing 
the best possible for the child. By following the example set by St. 
Paul, there is no reason why the character of the schools of Chicago 
should not be changed within a very few years. 

In asserting that the public schools of Chicago belong to the highly 
unscientific class, 1 by no means disregard the fact that a number 
of excellent schools may be found in that city and that several of 
Chicago’s principals are held in particularly high esteem. It is, how- 
ever, unjust to the great mass of children to judge of the standard of a 
school system by the privilege enjoyed by the few who are fortunate 
enough to reside in the vicinity of one of the exceptional schools. As 
there is nothing in any city to prevent teachers so inclined from striv- 
ing toward an ideal, some excellent schools may be found in almost 
every city. But there is this all-important difference between a 
scientific and an unscientific system: in the former every teacher is 
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obliged to do her utmost toward keeping her methods abreast of the 
times, while in an unscientific system the most mechanical, antiquated, 
and absurd methods are tolerated, so long as certain memoriter results 
—resultg such as may be obtained by any one able to read, write, and 
cipher—are accomplished. 

In the public schools of Chicago I found the instruction, in general, 
so unscientific that in judging them by the minimum requirement I 
should regard their standard as very low. Some of the teaching was 
by far the most absurd I have ever witnessed. The amount of objec- 
tive work I found very limited, even in the lower grades, and the 
sciences are not included in the curriculum. In the lowest primary 
grade the work is particularly dry and mechanical. With the excep- 
tion of a little singing, the pupils during the first six months do 
nothing but read, write, and cipher all day long. There is not even a 
recess to break the monotony. In the second half of the first school- 
year drawing is added to the course. Owing to lack of accommodation 
in the rapidly growing districts, a number of the primaries have been 
converted into half-day schools, some of the pupils attending in the 
morning, while others attend in the afternoon. In some of the half-day 
schools the pupils do not even cipher during the first six months, all 
their time being devoted to reading and writing. The busy-work con- 
sists largely of copying words either from a book or from the board. 
The methods employed in teaching reading vary in the different 
schools. In some instances the pupils are taught by the word method, 
in others by the sentence method, and in still others by a variety of 
methods, including phonics and word-building. As a rule, I found 
the reading and the writing in the lower grades rather poor, in spite 
of the fact that so much time had been devoted to these subjects. 


In the first school visited, I attended lessons in several grades, 
some of which I shall now describe. In the lowest grade the proceed 
ings were such as to remind me of a room used for playing school. 
The teaching was exceedingly weak and the results were poor, and yet 
the teacher took occasion to say to me, “ You know this school has the 
reputation of being one of the best in the city.” Some of the pupils 
were copying words from their reading-books on their slates, and the 
writing in some instances might have been mistaken for the footmarks 
of flies with chalk legs. 

I heard some of the pupils read, and their reading was anything 
but good. I learned from the teacher that the children, during much 
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of the time, had no opportunity to do any sight-reading. The city 
furnished them with only one reading-book, so that they were obliged 
to read the same book over and over again until the end of the term. 
The reading-lesson itself presented many absurdities. The teacher 
made an attempt to teach phonics, but while the pupils had learned 
the sounds of the letters they did not possess much power to combine 
them, so that after sounding all the letters in a word they frequently 
remained unable to name the word. When th® pupils began a new 
lesson they pronounced all the words in the column placed at the top 
of the lesson before going to the text. In pronouncing these words 
each child was obliged to go through a set formula, thus: “ That word 
is ‘moon,’”’ “ That word is‘ dark,’” ete. When a pupil simply named 
a word without repeating the formula, ‘“‘ That word is,” the teacher said, 
“Well, tell me so,” whereupon the child would say, ‘“ That word is 
‘mice,’”’ or whatever it happened to be. 

In the fourth grade class-room of this school I witnessed a lesson 
in geography. The lesson, which was on “ New England,” was purely 
mechanical, consisting of nothing beyond a drill in cut-and-dried facts. 
The teacher was good to the pupils, but her English was poor. “ You 
wasn’t smart that time,” “You wasn’t quick enough,” were expres- 
sions used by her in speaking to the scholars. To me she said, 
‘Some of the pupils get ‘flustrated’ when they recite.” She used the 
word “ flustrated ”. over and over again. In spite of her unscientific 
teaching and her imperfect English, she informed me that she thought 
the Chicago schools were the best in the country. 

In another class-room I attended a very original lesson in geogra- 
phy. During the lesson the pupils had their text-books open before 
them, and when one of them was called on to recite, he simply read a 
question from the text-book and searched for the answer on the map. 
Nothing beyond this was done during the entire lesson. The teacher 
of this class informed me that the school had the reputation of being 
one of the best in the city. In another room I heard a third lesson in 
geography. As in the other classes, it was simply a drill in facts. 
Before leaving this building I visited several more class-rooms, but 
found nothing in any of them that was not mechanical and unscientific. 

In the second school I visited the conditions did not vary mate- 
rially from those found in the one just described. In the lowest 
grade I found a teacher whose methods were of the most ancient type. 
The pupils were writing at the time of my entrance. In one of the 
sections they were writing “a hen” over and over again on their slates. 
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During the lesson the teacher, in the good old way, went from pupil 
to pupil to write a model “hen” on each slate, and here and there she 
took the child’s hand in her own and guided it over three or four 
“hens.” In another section of this class the pupils wrote their slates 
full of the sentence, “Mamma makes our caps.’’ That even in the 
lowest grade pupils are capable of doing intellectual work is a fact 
that will be demonstrated in the description of the schools of St. Paul. 

In another class I attended a lesson in geography, and in still 
another a lesson in history. During both these lessons nothing but 
purely memoriter work was attempted. The spirit of kindliness pre- 
vailed throughout the school, but from a pedagogical standpoint the 
school was, in my opinion, at the lowest ebb. In all the schools I 
visited the pupils were treated with kindness. Corporal punishment 
has been entirely abolished, and I found no undue rigidity in any of 
the class-rooms. In several class-rooms of this school I also heard 
some reading. The reading represented what to me appeared to be 
the result of the most perverted form of instruction I have ever 
found in any school. I learned that reading of this nature had been 
introduced in a large number of the Chicago schools. In one of them 
I followed the method in its details through the first four school-years, 
and I shall describe it in connection with that school a little further on. 

I happened into another school—one of Chicago's most famous 
schools—while examinations for promotion were in progress. I spent 
some time in the fifth-grade room, where the pupils were passing an 
oral examination in the geography of Europe. Each pupil was obliged 
to pass through two processes. Besides answering several general 
questions by the teacher on the geography of Europe, he was obliged 
to deliver, before the wall map, a sort of lecture, after a set formula, 
on one of the European countries. To each child had been given the 
privilege of selecting any country he chose. In both forms of recita- 
tion nothing but purely memoriter work was represented. 

For general questions the teacher asked the pupils to name the 
rivers, capitals, mountains, or the productions of the various countries, 
as the case might be. After a pupil had answered the general ques- 
tions, a card was given to him on which the formula for his lecture 
was printed. The topics on the card were intended to guide the child 
while at the map, as it appeared to be against the rules for the teacher 
to render the least assistance during a lecture. The topics were, as 
far as I can recall them: first, how to reach the country; secondly, 
the boundaries of the country; thirdly, the mountains; fourthly, the 
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rivers; fifthly, the productions; sixthly, the inhabitants; and, lastly, 
facts. By facts were meant such things as the pupils knew about a 
country that were not included in the above-mentioned topics. In 
several instances, when a pupil stopped for a moment's reflection, the 
teacher remarked abruptly, “‘ Don’t stop to think, but tell me what you 
know.” She never smiled or offered the slightest encouragement; she 
sat in her chair as sober as a judge trying a criminal case. It could 
be readily seen that what the pupils said while at the map did not 
show how diligently they had worked during the term, but simply 
what they had crammed during the few days preceding the examina- 
tion, either from a text-book or an encyclopedia. It was the kind of 
knowledge that is acquired by a few days of hard work and is for- 
gotten within a few days after the examination. Most of the pupils 
while speaking were trembling from head to foot. Those who had the 
best verbal memories and who were the least nervous had by far the 
best chance of doing well. Under such circumstances the nervous 
are likely to forget more than half they know as soon as they begin to 
talk. This examination, aside from its painfulness, violated all laws 
of scientific pedagogy. In another class-room of this school I wit- 
nessed an examination similarly conducted. 

I shall now describe what I saw and heard in the school in which 
I observed the peculiar method of teaching reading to which I have 
called attention. The principal informed me, on my arrival, that her 
school was celebrated for its reading, and that she would show me 
how the method was carried out in all the grades. This school con- 
tained only the primary classes. We began with the lowest grade and 
ended with the highest. The method was intended to teach the pupils 
to read with expression and was, I believe, founded on the Delsarte 
system. 

After entering the room containing the youngest pupils the princi- 
pal said to the teacher, “ Begin with the mouth movements and go 
right straight through.” Complying with the request of the principal, 
the teacher directed her attention to the class and said, “ Now let us 
see how nicely you can make the mouth movements.” About fifty 
pupils now began in concert to give utterance to the sounds of a (as in 
car), e, and oo, varying their order, thus: a, e, 00, a, €, 00; @, a, 00, 
€, &, 00; 00, a, €, 00, a, €; 00, e, a, 00, e, A; etc. 

The mouth movements made by the pupils while uttering these 
sounds were as exaggerated as the mouths would permit. While 
uttering the sound ‘“‘a” the mouth was stretched open as far as it 
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would go; in “e” the corners were drawn as closely as possible to the 
ears, and in “oo” the lips were pointed. The facial expression of the 
pupils while performing these mouth movements was grotesque; to see 
fifty pupils thus occupied at once presented a scene that beggars de- 
scription. 

When some time had been spent in thus manceuvring the jaws, 
the teacher remarked, ‘“‘ Your tongues are not loose.” Fifty pupils 
now put out their tongues and wagged them in all directions. The 
principal complimented the children highiy on the superiority of their 
wagging. What an idea these pupils must have received of the pur- 
pose of a school when from the start they were taught systematically 
how to make grimaces and wag their tongues! 

But the mouth exercises constituted only a small part of this pe- 
culiar method. They were evidently intended simply to teach the 
pupils to enunciate clearly. The next series of exercises was one of 
head movements intended more directly to develop the power of read- 
ing with expression. The teacher here said, ‘The mouth movements 
were splendid; let us see whether you can do as well with the head 
movements.” 

The head movements were, I believe, nine. They were supposed 
to be natural bodily expressions of the various emotions. I cannot 


recall the exact form of the process, either as regards words or move- 
ments, but in spirit it was as follows: 


The teacher: ‘‘ Heads back.” 
All the pupils here stretched their heads as far back as they would go (attitude 


of pride), and said slowly and impressively, ‘‘I am proud because I know what 
Iam.” 


The teacher: ‘* Heads on left shoulders.” 

The pupils with their heads poised on their left shoulders glanced sideways 
and upward (attitude of admiration), saying, ‘‘ How beautiful that looks!” 

The teacher: ‘‘ Heads on right shoulders.” 

With their heads on their right shoulders and their eyes glancing sideways 
(attitude of cunning), the pupils said, ‘‘ Do you think you can fool me?” 

The teacher: ‘‘ Heads down.” 

The pupils with heads on their chests (attitude of grief) said mournfully, ‘All 
my money is gone.” 

The teacher : ‘‘ Heads erect.” 

With their heads erect (attitude of obstinacy) the pupils in strongly accen- 
tuated tones, slightly nodding their heads while uttering each word, said, ‘I 
won’t do it.” 


When the head movements were finished the teacher informed me 
that she would now prepare the pupils for reading. This direct prep- 
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aration was intended to get the emotions into a flexible condition, so 
that the children might be more ready to change them, as occasion 
required, in going from sentence to sentence and from paragraph to 
paragraph, in the reading-lesson. This “ preparation” was carried on 
as follows: 

The teacher addressing the pupils asked, ‘‘ How would you like to 
have an orange ?” 

All the pupils here smiled moderately. 

The teacher: ‘“ How would you like to have a banana ?”’ 

The smile on the faces of the pupils broadened. 

The teacher: ‘‘ How would you like to have a piece of candy ?” 

By means of these words the smile was converted into a moderate 
grin. 

The teacher: ‘“ How would you like to have some ice-cream ?” 

Here the grin became as broad as each individual mouth would 
permit. 

Now the pupils were on the brink of a tremendous emotional 
revolution; they were to be thrown from the height of joy into the 
depths of despair. While their thoughts were fully occupied with ice- 
cream, the teacher remarked suddenly, ‘“‘ How would you like to meet 
a bear ?” 

The head movements were followed by a few breathing exercises, 
and when these were completed the teacher said to me, ‘‘ Now they 
are prepared.” Then directing her attention to the pupils she told 
them to turn to a certain page in their reading-books. 

In every class I visited the pupils went through the same exercises 
before beginning to read. 

In the second grade, after the pupils had been “ prepared,” the 
teacher asked them to read a story called “ Be a Good Girl,” on page 
46 of ‘“‘ Appleton’s Second Reader.” The teacher told me they knew 
how to read that piece because they had practised it. Each child 
called on read a few sentences or a paragraph. While reading, the 
pupils were supposed to be able to assume the various attitudes in 
which they were drilled during the head movements. Their appear- 
ance and actions while reading were enough to make one shudder. 
To me, many of the pupils did not look rational when they read. 

The story they read ran as follows: 


*** Be a good girl, Dolly! Don’t do anything naughty when I am gone.’ And 
Katy shook her finger at Dolly as she opened the door to leave the room, And 
what do you think was in Katy’s mind when she said this?” ete, 
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When one of the pupils was called on to begin the story, she rose 
to her feet, holding the open book in her left hand. Before she began 
to read she glanced at the book for a moment, then raising her eyes 
she stared so fixedly at me that her eyes became glassy. At last she 
said in slow and measured, even tragical tones, “Be a good girl, 
Dolly!” Then, without removing her gaze from me, she raised the 
forefinger of her right hand to the front of her eye, shook it at me for 
a while, and at last said, “Don’t do anything naughty when I am 
gone.” Continuing to shake her finger she read, “ And Katy shook 
her finger at Dolly as she opened the door to leave the room.” She 
now put down her right hand, threw back her head, and without with- 
drawing her eyes from me, said slowly and in accentuated tones, 
nodding her head at each word, “ And what do you think was in 
Katy’s mind when she said this ?” 

In this tragical manner the story was read through by the various 
members of the class. When the words, “She stopped to listen,” had 
been read, the pupil placed herself in a listening attitude by throwing 
her head outward and forward, in which attitude she remained for 
fully six or seven seconds. One of the pupils read the words, “ Katy 
stood wondering,” and proceeded to the next sentence before fully 
acting her part. But the teacher checked her with the words, ‘“ You 
didn’t stand wondering; stand wondering, Annie.” 

Then Annie assumed a pensive attitude by dropping her hands to 
her side and slightly bowing her head. For several seconds she 
remained in this position, motionless asa statue. The teacher here 
said to me that she liked this method so much because it made the 
pupils read so naturally. 

In another class-room the pupils threw their glances around in a 
horrible manner while reading; they stared frightfully. I mentioned 
this to the principal, who informed me in reply that that room was 
noted for the manner in which the pupils used their eyes, and that it 
was, in consequence, generally known as “the eye-room.”’ I cannot 
convey in words the impression made on me by the actions of the 
pupils in this room. 

But this remarkable form of expression was not limited to reading; 
it had been introduced into other subjects also. In the second grade 
I witnessed a highly dramatic lesson in arithmetic, as well as one in 
reading. A number of problems had been written on the board, and 
on my expressing a desire to hear a recitation in arithmetic, the 
teacher said to one of the pupils, “ Willie, do the first example.” 
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Then Willie walked to the back of the room, which served as the 
stage for the arithmetic performance. After a few moments of mental 
preparation on his own behalf, the boy read, in tragic tones, “ John 
walked eighteen miles, and Joe walked four miles further. How 
many miles did Joe walk?” Then came the solution: “If John 
walked eighteen miles and Joe walked four miles further, then Joe 
walked eighteen miles and four miles, or twenty-two miles.” 

During this performance the pianissimos, fortissimos, crescendos, and 
diminuendos were perfect, and when the pupil had finished he stepped 
back to his seat with the air of a tragedian. 

I can in no way find a warrant for instruction of this nature. At 
best, it can lead to nothing but the highest form of self-consciousness 
and affectation. If the pupils should act in every-day life as they act 
in aschool of this kind, they would simply subject themselves to 
constant ridicule. 

The principal cause of the low standard of the schools of Chicago 
is, as we have seen, a marked lack of professional strength on the part 
of the teachers; consequently the remedy lies in raising the teachers’ 
standard. The establishment of a training-school and the appointment 
of none but trained teachers in the future would be steps in the right 
direction, but they would leave unsolved the problem of improving 
the three thousand teachers at present employed. Unless something 
energetic be done toward educating the present staff, no material im- 
provement of the public schools of Chicago can reasonably be expected 
for many years. 

The education of the teachers after their appointment is devolved 
on the superintendent and his assistants. I have repeatedly called 
attention to my discovery that the schools of the various cities had 
advanced in proportion to what had been done by the superintendents 
toward instructing their teachers in the science of education, through 
teachers’ meetings and practical guidance in the class-rooms; further, 
that material aid becomes impossible when the number of teachers 
in charge of a superintendent is too large to enable him closely to 
supervise their work. Experience teaches that that number should 
not exceed two hundred at the utmost. In Chicago there are some 
four hundred teachers to a supervisor, and, thus far, little has been 
done systematically to instruct the teachers in educational methods 
and principles. 

As, in my opinion, the Chicago evils can be eradicated by 
thorough supervision, I should suggest for that city the remedy I pro- 

l4 
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posed for the eradication of the evils in New York and in Philadel- 
phia, which are similar to those found in Chicago. The objects to 
attain are: First, to render thorough supervision possible by increas- 
ing the number of assistant-superintendents, so that there shall be not 
more than two hundred teachers to a supervisor; second, to place in 
the hands of the superintendents full power to raise the standard of 
the schools by such means as to them may seem fit. The superin- 
tendents might then be held fully responsible for the condition of the 
schools, while under the present circumstances their powers are so 
limited that they cannot be justly so held. I should, therefore, recom- 
mend (1) that the schools of Chicago be divided into at least fifteen dis- 
tricts and that each be placed in charge of an assistant-superintendent, 
whose duty it shall be to do all in his power to raise the standard of 
the two hundred teachers in his charge; (2) that the city-superintend- 
ent be regarded as the responsible head of the school system in all 
pedagogical matters, and that he also devote his time principally to 
teaching teachers and visiting schools; (3) that the superintendent 
with his fifteen or more assistants form a board of education which 
shall have charge of all matters relating to the educational part of the 
system, and full power to construct the course of studies, to regulate 
the standard of the examinations for teachers’ certificates, and to ap- 


point and discharge both principals and teachers. The financial part 
might then, as now, be left in the hands of business men. 


That, under favorable conditions, schools may become decidedly 
improved in a comparatively short time has recently been well demon- 
strated in St. Paul. Owing to the fact that politics had played such 
havoc with the schools of that city, an attempt was made to improve 
the conditions by a reorganization of the school system. This re- 
organization consisted in placing the power to appoint the members of 
the school board in the hands of the Mayor and of reducing their 
number from fifteen to seven. A reorganization of this nature did 
not necessarily mean that the schools would become separated from 
politics; but it so happened that the Mayor appointed, as members of 
the school board, seven men of unquestioned character, not one of whom 
was a politician. Thus the schools of St. Paul were at a single sweep 
completely severed from politics. The effect is excellent. My visits 
to the St. Paul schools were made in June, 1892, just fifteen months 
after the inauguration of the new board, and already at that time there 
was unmistakable evidence that the schools were rapidly improving. 
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I have learned from various sources that much further progress has 
been made since my visit. 

The present superintendent, Mr. C. B. Gilbert, entered on the duties 
of his office about six months before the advent of the new board. 
All evidence points to the fact that when he began his labors the 
schools were, generally speaking, in a very poor condition, the teach- 
ing being old-fashioned and mechanical and the discipline rigid. But 
Mr. Gilbert is an enthusiast on the subject of scientific pedagogy, as 
well as very energetic; and having the full support of the board, he 
set to work fearlessly and with zeal to break up the mechanical 
methods and to instil life into the teachers. It was, therefore, not long 
before marked signs of improvement became manifest. Believing that 
efficient service should be demanded of a teacher as well as of any 
other person who is paid for his labor, he advised the dismissal of 
teachers who could not be made to do efficient work. The board 
never failed to act on his recommendations. The principle on which 
the superintendent acted is shown in the following extract from his 
last annual report: 


**Good teachers will make good schools with or without good courses of 
study or suitable appliances, and poor teachers will make poor schools under all 
circumstances. . . . Only those teachers should be appointed or reappointed who 
will serve the public well. The fact that an incompetent teacher has held a posi- 
tion for a long time is an argument not for his retention but for his rejection. The 
argument that the public should still be mulcted to support those unworthy be- 
cause it has for a long time been so mulcted, is like saying that a man who has 
robbed you for a long time undetected, now has the right to rob you forever.” 


In the same report the superintendent, in speaking of the present 
endeavor of the Board of Education to secure an efficient corps of 
. teachers, says: 


‘“‘The Board undertook a herculean task whose magnitude and difficulty 
probably no one appreciated before, and they deserve the thanks of all good citi- 
zens for the firmness of their attitude and the success of their efforts.” 


The fact that the teachers learned that they would not be retained 
unless they gave satisfactory service was in itself a great stimulus 
to better work. And, for the reason that very inferior teaching was 
no longer tolerated, the minimum requirement and consequently the 
standard of the schools were raised. During my visit 1 found much 
enthusiasm among the teachers. 

Soon after his appointment the superintendent constructed a new 
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course of study based on the idea of unification, and he did much, 
directly and indirectly, to inspire the teachers in his charge. In 
September, 1890, the board engaged Miss Sarah C. Brooks as super- 
visor of the primary schools. Miss Brooks is energetic and enthusias- 
tic and is heartily in sympathy with the superintendent. The special 
supervisors are also in full accord with his plans. But a year and a 
half is a short time for toning upaschool system. Therefore, in spite 
of the rapid progress, the relics of the old system, manifested by 
undue rigidity and unscientific teaching, are still visible in some of 
the schools. 

To show the principles on which all the schools of St. Paul are now 
conducted, I shall give a few examples of the work of the Sibley 
School, one of several schools that have for a number of years been 
laboring in this direction and that consequently shows the work in a 
higher stage of development than the average school. These illustra- 
tions will indicate further the excellent results in language obtained 
when instruction is based on the principle of unification and language 
taught in large part incidentally, as a means of expression, rather than 
directly as an isolated subject. Indeed, the results attained in lan- 
guage in the primary grades of this school may serve as a model of 
what can be done in this branch even in the primary schools. The 
children were taught to read mainly through science lessons. Com- 
positions like the following were written by pupils who had attended 
school for seven months (the compositions represent the results of 
direct observation): 


1. Ihave a pasque flower. The stamens are yellow. The stem is short. 
There are many stamens. My flower wears an overcoat. 

2. [have a pasque flower. My pasque flower is violet. The stamens are in 
the centre of the flower. My flower has an overcoat. 


3. My pasque flower is violet. The stamen is greenish. The overcoat is 
furry. There are pistils in my flowe~ 


A little later in the first school-year compositions of the following 
order were written (those here reproduced were written in ink, and 
the penmanship was as good as that usually found in a third or 
fourth year class): 


1. The wasp is larger than the bee. The wasp has two pairs of wings on the 
back part of the chest. The insect has gauzy wings. My wasp has got his 
mouth open. My insect has a long sting: The hind part of the wasp is like an 
ovoid. There was once a wasp’s house in our slant. Once we went down on the 
slant, Then they saw us. I got stung first and the other girl got stung second, 
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2. Miss Egan took an orange yesterday and cut it to let us see the segments, 
She gave us a piece of rind to look at and see what we could find. She burned 
some oil that was in the rind. The oil is in little sacs in the rind. There are 
creases running through the orange to show us where to cut it. We looked 
through the magnifying glass to see the sacs. The orange is yellowish. The 
rind is very thick. The seeds are not inacore. When you look through the 
magnifying glass the rind looks rough. The pulp is very juicy. There is holes 
all over the rind. On the inside of the rind it is cream color. The orange grows 
on an orange tree. The orange tasted very sweet. They grow in the South. It 
is very warm there. The men in the stores make orange oil out of the rind. 


The following, written as the result of direct observation, repre- 
sent compositions by children who had been at school fifteen months: 


AUTUMN, 


The birds are going south and the weather is growing colder. The flowers 
are all going to seed. Some trees give us fruit. Some worms make cocoons 
now. The leaves are falling off the trees and they are changing their color. 
The men are all cutting their wheat down. Some seeds have wings so that they 
can fly. The insects are making their houses, The asters bloom in autumn. 
The frost makes the days colder and the sun is not so high in the afternoon as in 
the summer. The men go hunting for pheasants and chickens in autumn. 
Summer is gone and winter will come next. The golden-rod is yellow and it 
shines pretty in autumn. The night is longer than the day is. 


Compositions like the following were written about nineteen months 
after the children entered school. They were illustrated by the pupils: 


The 20th a boy in our school brought some peas and beans. We soaked 
them. Then we got a box and Bert got some black earth and we planted them. 
In a few days when the bean was in fresh earth it sent out the caulicle. Is the 
pea the same? No; when you plant a pea it will send out the caulicle and pumule. 
Peas and beans will not grow when they have no water, earth, and sunshine. 
The pea has a finger called a tendril. This tendril will cling to a pole and climb 
up very high. When the peas get roots the pumule will grow up and make green 
leaves. The leaves of the pea are oval shaped. 


Lack of space prevents me from following this work throughout 
the school. I shall, however, give one more composition, that written 
by a pupil at the end of the fourth school-year, which is remarkable 
for fulness and clearness of ideas. It was very neatly written and 
beautifully illustrated. 


THE PEA, 


The pea-pod is only a very large pistil. Inside of it are the peas all in a row. 
If you put the peas in water before you plant them they will grow very nicely. 
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If you take it out of the water when it has been there a few days you will see it 
has a little cream-colored tail. I took the cream-colored skin off of my pea and 
broke it in two. Inside of it Isaw alittle plant. It was very light, for it had 
not yet seen the sunlight. The little plant just fitted in a little place between 
the two sides of the pea. These two sides are only two fat leaves. They are not 
for beauty but for use. The little plant keeps growing and growing and while 
it is so doing it feeds on these two fat leaves. By the time it has eaten the leaves 
all up it is above the ground. The sun feeds it now with its warm sunlight, so 
it grows very fast. The little tail which we saw first does not want to see the 
sunlight so it is growing fastly down into the rich soil. The farther it gets down 
into the soil the whiter it is getting. This is the root, and it spreads and gets 
many little roots. We will now go back to the little plant which has just come 
up into the warm sunshine. It grows so high that it needs a stick to climb on. 
It gets many smooth leaves which have hair onthem. Soon you see a little 
colored roll on your pea-plant. Itis a bud and soon opens. When the flower 
fads take off one and you will see a little pod. This grows quickly and you will 
see it is a pod like the one we took the pea out of that we planted. The little 
plant inside of the pea is called the plumule and the little tail is the radical. 


The science-work being a novelty to most of the teachers a few 
years ago, numerous efforts were made to instruct them both in the 
elements of the sciences and in the methods of teaching them. The 
work was introduced generally in the St. Paul schools in the spring 
of 1891. As to what has been done in preparing teachers for teaching 
the sciences, I have received the following note: 


In April, 1891, semi-weekly classes for the study of plants were organized in 
different parts of the city under the auspices of the St. Paul Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and attended by from one hundred and fifty to two hundred teachers, 
These were under the general charge of Principal H. W. Slack and Mr. Charles 
B. Scott, a teacher of biological sciences in the High School. In the fall of the 
same year Mr, Scott organized a teachers’ class for studying insects, and, at the 
request of the superintendent of schools, prepared a pamphlet of ‘‘ Suggestions 
to Teachers” in regard to collecting, preserving, and studying insects. 

In the spring of 1892, the teachers organized through the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion classes in many of the schools of the city for the study of plants, and the 
instructors of these classes with other teachers from schools having no classes 
met with Mr. Scott weekly. The second plan was so successful that this fall 
classes were organized by teachers in nearly all the schools, each under the charge 
of a teacher chosen by the others or of the different teachers in turn, These in- 
structors, to the number of forty or fifty, have met with Mr. Scott first for the 
study of animals (caterpillars and snails) and later for the study of minerals. 
The class instruction has been entirely by laboratory work, the actual study of 
the plants, animals, and minerals. The work of the instructor has been to pro- 
vide the proper material, stimulate and direct its study by questioning, and col- 
lect and put in order the facts obtained by the members of the class. Mr. Scott 
has prepared for each school a set of twenty-five specimens of minerals and rocks 
most common in our vicinity, also a pamphlet for the teachers on the “ Study of 
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Rocks,” with special reference to the rocks about St. Paul. He has occasionally, 
as his regular High-School work would permit, visited the schools and examined 
the work. During last August, Mr. Scott had charge of classes for the study of 
minerals, plants, and animals, at the summer school for teachers at the State 
University, which were attended by about one hundred teachers from the St. Paul 
schools. Mr. Scott has given his services gratuitously. 


Recently, manual training was introduced in the elementary schools. 
The kindergarten also forms part of the public-school system. The 
teachers’ training-school is well equipped, the spirit of the school is 
good, and the teachers are intensely enthusiastic. 

Last November a novel attempt was made in the way of practical 
moral training, with perhaps unparalleled success. A short time 
before Thanksgiving Day a number of the teachers, acting on their 
own behalf, asked the pupils to contribute a share, however small, 
toward rendering Thanksgiving Day happy for the poor. Thesugges- 
tion met with a hearty response. On the following day every pupil 
who had been present brought something to school—each according 
to his means—some bringing only a single potato or a turnip, while 
others contributed liberally. Indeed, so many things were brought 
that the question of storing them became a difficult problem. Before 
long the news reached the ears of every teacher in the city. The 
result was that every school-child in St. Paul contributed something, 


so that car-loads of food and clothing were collected. The charity 
organizations of the city undertook to distribute the things. Its 
officers declared that more than enough had been given by the chil- 
dren to supply all the poor of St. Paul with food and clothing 
throughout the winter. Lessons so auspiciously begun are likely to 
be continued, and they cannot fail to make an indelible impression 
on young and plastic minds. 


J. M. Rice. 





THE DECADENCE OF ROMANCE. 


Ir is now, as I write, some months since the country of Shake-— 
speare and of Milton has been without its poet laureate, and to the 
non-poetical world the absence of that court functionary is hardly 
perceptible. Nay, the question has begun to arise, If there is to bea 
laureate in poetry, why not a laureate also in prose romance? And 
if there were a laureate in prose romance, whom should we choose? 

The same phenomenon meets us in the realm of prose fiction as in 
poetry: that we have vast quantities of thoughtful work produced, an 
army of cultivated workers, a great demand, an equally great supply, 
a very high average of merit—and yet so little of the first rank. For 
the first time in the present century, English literature is without a 
single living novelist of the first rank. The nineteenth century opened 
with “Castle Rackrent” and the admirably original tales of Maria 
Edgeworth. Jane Austen followed in the same field. And since 
‘Waverley ” appeared, in 1814, we have had a succession of fine ro- 
mances in unbroken line. Fenimore Cooper’s work is nearly contem- 
porary with the best of Scott’s. At Sir Walter’s death Bulwer-Lytton 
was in full career. And Lytton, Disraeli, Hawthorne, the Brontés, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope were all at their best nearly together. 
During the last twenty years or so of this splendid period they had 
been joined by George Eliot; and of the whole band Anthony Trol- 
lope was the survivor. It is now just ten years since Trollope died; 
but his posthumous works continued to appear for some time longer. 
With him our language lost the last of those companions of the fire- 
side in mansion and cottage whose names are household words, whose 
books are in every hand, where the English tongue is heard. 

Let us not engage in any critical estimate of these writers: we are 
but too well aware of their failures and defects. Lytton indited not 
a little bombast, Dickens had his incurable mannerisms, and Thackeray 
his conventional cynicisms. There are passages in George Eliot’s 
romances which read like sticky bits from a lecture on comparative 
paleontology ; and Disraeli, who for fifty years threw off most readable 
tales in the intervals of pulities, seems always to be laughing at the pub- 
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lic behind his mask. Yet the good sense of mankina remembers the 
best and forgets the worst, even if the worst be four-fifths of the whole. 

The place of genius is decided by its inimitable hits, and its 
misses evermore drop out of memory as time goes on. The world loves 
its bright spirits for what they give it, and it does not score their blots 
like an examiner marking a student’s paper. Thus the men and 
women of the first rank still hold the field in the million homes where 
English tales are a source of happiness; and it would be perverse to 
maintain that any living men have reached that level. We can see 
no trace that Pickwick or Emma, Natty Bumppo or Uncas, are losing 
their hold on the imagination of men and women, any more than 
Jeanie Deans and the Antiquary. ‘Oliver Twist,” the “Last Days 
of Pompeii,” “ Vanity Fair,” “Jane Eyre,” have more readers than 
ever. And I find the “ Last Chronicle of Barset,’’ “ Lothair,” and 
‘Silas Marner” as fresh as they were a quarter of a century ago. 

We all admit that there are delightful writers still. Iam not about 
to decry our living romancers, and certainly not to criticise them. Lf 
any man choose to maintain that there is more poetry in “ Tess” than 
in the entire ‘‘ Barsetshire ” series, that Dickens could not have bettered 
the “Two Drummer Boys” of Rudyard Kipling, that “Treasure 
Island ” has a realism as vivid as “ Robinson Crusoe,” that Mrs. Woods’ 
“ Village Tragedy ” may rank with “Silas Marner,” that Howells and 
Besant, Ouida and Rhoda Broughton, Henry James and Mrs. Burnett, 
are as good reading as we need, that Bret Harte has struck a line as 
original as that of Dickens, and that George Meredith has an eye for 
character which reminds us not seldom of Thackeray and Fielding—I 
do not dispute it. I am no one-book man or one-style man, but en- 
joy what is good in all. But I am thinking of the settled judgment 
and the visible practice of the vast English-speaking world. And 
judging by that test, we cannot shut our eyes to this, that we have no 
living romancer who has yet achieved that world-wide place of being 
known and welcomed in every home where the language is heard. 
George Meredith has been a prolific writer for thirty years and Steven- 
son for twenty years; but their most ardent admirers, among whom 
I would be counted, can hardly claim for them a triumph so great. 

We come, then, to this, that for the first time during this whole 
century now ending English literature can count no living novelist 
whom the world consents to stamp with the mark of accepted fame. 
One is too eccentric and subtle, another too local and unequal, a third 
too sketchy, this one too unreal, that one far too real, too obvious, too 
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prosaic, to win and to hold the great public by their spell. Critics 
praise them, friends utter rhapsodies, good judges enjoy them—but 
their fame is partial, local, sectional. 

What is the cause? I do not hesitate to say it is that we have 
over-trained our taste, we are overdone with criticism, we are too sys- 
tematically drilled, there is far too much moderate literature and far 
too fastidious a standard in literature. Every one is afraid to let 
himself go, to offend the conventions, or to raise a sneer. It is the 
inevitable result of uniformity in education and discipline in mental 
training. Millions can write good grammar, easy and accurate sen- 
tences, and imitate the best examples of the age. Education has been 
driven at high pressure into literary lines, and a monotonous correct- 
ness in literary taste has been erected into a moral code. Tens of 
thousands of us can put the finger on a bit of exaggeration or a false 
light in the local color or a slip in perfect realism. The result is a 
photographic accuracy of detail, a barren monotony of commonplace, 
and the cramping of real inventive genius. It is the penalty of giving 
ourselves up to mechanical culture. 

If another Dickens were to break out to-morrow with the riotous 
tomfoolery of Pickwick at the trial, or of Weller and Stiggins, a 
thousand lucid criticisms would denounce it as vulgar balderdash. 
Glaucus and Nydia at Pompeii would be called melodramatic rant. 
The “ House of the Seven Gables” would be rejected by a sixpenny 
magazine, and “ Jane Eyre” would not rise above a common “ shocker.” 
Hence the enormous growth of the “ Kodak” school of romance—the 
snap-shots at every-day realism with a hand camera. We know how 
it is done. A woman of forty, stout, plain, and dull, sits in an ordi- 
nary parlor at a tea-table, near an angular girl with a bad squint. 
“Some tea?” said Mary, touching the pot. “I don’t mind,” replied 
Jane in a careless tone; “I am rather tired and it is a dull day.” “It 
is,” said Mary, as her lack-lustre eyes glanced at the murky sky with- 
out. “Anothercup?” And so the modern romance dribbles on hour 
by hour, chapter by chapter, volume by volume, recording, as in a 
phonograph, the minute commonplace of the average man and woman 
in perfectly real but entirely common situations. To this dead level 
of correctness literary purism has brought romance. 

In all the ages of great productive work there were intense indi- 
viduality, great freedom, and plenty of failures. “Tom Jones” de- 
lighted the town which was satiated with gross absurdities, some of 
them, alas! from the pen of Fielding himself. Shakespeare wrote 
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happily before criticism had invented the canons of the drama, and 
Sir Walter’s stories had no reviews to expose his historical blunders. 
In the great romance age which began to decline some forty years ago, 
there was not a tithe of such good average work as we get now; criti- 
cism had not become a fine art; every one was free to like what he 
pleased, and preposterous stuff was written and enjoyed. Of course 
it cannot be good to like preposterous stuff, and an educated taste 
ought to improve literature. But it is almost a worse thing when 
general culture produces an artificial monotony, when people are 
taught what they ought to like, when to violate the canons of taste is 
far worse than to laugh at the Ten Commandments. 


= With a very high average of fairly good work, an immense mass 


of such work, and an elaborate code of criticism, the production of 
brilliant and inimitable successes is usually arrested in every field. 
Having thousands of graceful verse-writers, we have no poet; in a 
torrent of skilful fiction, we have no great novelist; with many charm- 
ing painters, who hardly seem to have a fault, we have no great artist; 
with mises-en-scéne, make-up, costumes, and accessories for our plays 
such as the world never saw before, we have no great actor; and with 
ten thousand thoughtful writers, we have not a single genius of the 
first rank. Elaborate culture casts chill looks on original ideas. 
Genius itself is made to feel the crudeness and extravagance of its first 
efforts and retires with shame to take a lower place. We are all so 
fastidious about form and have got such fixed regulation views about 
form, we are so correct, so much like one another, such good boys and 
girls, that the eccentricities and idiosyncrasies of the inventive spirit 
are taught from childhood to control themselves and to conform to the 
decorum of good society. A highly organized code of culture may 
give us good manners, but it is the death of genius. 

There are other things which check the flow of a really original 
literature, though perhaps a high average culture and a mechanical 
system of education may be the most potent. Violent political strug- 
gles check it: an absorption in material interests checks it: uniformity 
of habits, a general love of comfort, conscious self-criticism make it 
dull and turbid. Now our age is marked by all of these. From the 
age of Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau, the French genius produced 
almost no imaginative work of really European importance until it 
somewhat revived again with Chateaubriand in the present century. 
Nor in England can we count anything of a like kind from the death 
of Goldsmith until we reach Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth after an in- 
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terval of forty years. In the United States the great eras of imagina- 
tive production have been those which were free from political and 
military struggles. 

The case of France is indeed conclusive proof how suddenly politi- 
cal turmoil kills imaginative work. French literature, which during 
the greater part of the eighteenth century had shown amazing activity, 
suddenly seems arrested with Rousseau; and in the latter years of the 
century there is absolutely nothing of even moderate quality in the 
field of art. The same is true of England for the last thirty years of 
the same century. Shakespeare’s dramas were not produced till his 
country had victoriously passed through the death-struggle of the 
religious wars in the sixteenth century. The civil war of the Puri- 
tans arrested poetry, so that for nearly thirty years the muse of Mil- 
ton himself withdrew into her solitary cell. Dryden carried on the 
tc._h for atime. But prose literature did not revive in England un- 
til the Hanoverian settlement. Political ferment kills literature: 
prolonged war kills it: social agitation unnerves it; and still more the 
uneasy sense of being on the verge of great and unknown change. 

Take our Queen’s reign of now nearly fifty-six years (1837-1893) 
and divide it in half at the year 1865. It is plain that far the greater 
part of the “ Victorian” literature was produced in the former. half 
and quite the inferior part of it was produced in the latter half. By 
the year 1865 we had already got all, or all that was best, of Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin, Lytton, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, G. 
Eliot, Disraeli, Kingsley, and others who lived after that date. In 
1865 Lord Palmerston died, and with him died the old Parliamentary 
era. In the same year died Abraham Lincoln in the great crisis of 
the reconstruction of the American Constitution. We attach no pecu- 
liar importance to that date. But it is certain that both English and 
American people have been in this last twenty-eight years absorbed 
in constitutional agitations which go deep down into our social system. 
We in England have passed from one constitutional struggle to an- 
other, and we are now in the most acute stage of all this period. Par- 
liamentary reform, continental changes, colonial wars, military prepara- 
tions, Home Rule, have absorbed the public mind and stunned it with 
cataracts of stormy debate. We are all politicians, all party-men now. 

— There is upon us also, both in England and in America, a social 
ferment that goes deeper than any mere constitutional struggle. It is 
the vague, profound, multiform, and mysterious upheaval that is loosely 
called Socialism—not Socialism in any definite formula, but the uni- 
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versal yearning of the millions for power, consideration, material im- 
provement, and social equality. The very vagueness, universality, 
and unbounded scope of the claim they make constitute its power. 
All orders and classes are concerned in it: all minds of any type are 
affected by it: every political, social, or industrial axiom has to be 
reconsidered in the light of it: it appeals to all men and it enters into 
life at every cornerand pore. We are like men under the glamour of 
some great change impending. The spell of anew order holds us 
undecided and expectant. There is something in the air, and that 
something is a vague and indescribable sense that a new time is com- 
ing. Men felt it in France, and indeed all over Europe, from 1780 
till 1790. It was an uncertain and rather pleasing state of expectancy. 
It did not check activity, nor enjoyment, nor science. But it diverted 
the profounder minds from the higher forms of imaginative work. 
There is no reason to assume that Socialism or the ideals of Social- 
ism are at all hostile to literature or even imaginative poetry, provided 
they are not too close, not actually causing direct agitation. But 
when men are debating bills in heated meetings, they do not often see 
these questions in the halo of romance. Rousseau’s “ Héloise” and 


Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield” were quite a generation before the’ 


Revolution, at a time when franchise and agrarian politics had hardly 
begun. The poetry and the romance of a great social reformation are 
never visible to men in the midst of it, who are ready to tear each 
other’s eyes out in the name of Eight-Hours’ Bills and Land National- 
ization. When men have got to this stage they want lighter matter 
to amuse them at home; but they can hardly appreciate, even if they 
could find, the loftier flights of social romance. Sam Weller to-day 
has joined a union and reads his Henry George. Rawdon Crawley 
is a drunken ruffian, only fit to point the moral ina lecture on the 
drink traffic. And Becky Sharp is a stupid libel on the social destiny 
of the modern school “ marm.” 

~ The great advance in material comfort and uniformity of life and 
manners dries up the very sources of prose romance, even more than 
it ruins poetry. The poet is by nature an isolated spirit dwelling in 
an ideal world of his own. But the prose novelist draws life as he 
sees it in the concrete from intimate knowledge of real men and women. 
How intensely did Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Austen, 
Miss Edgeworth know by experience the characters they drew! A 
romance cannot be constructed out of the novelist’s inner conscious- 
ness as “ Paradise Lost,” Shelley’s ‘“‘ Prometheus,” and Wordsworth’s 
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“Excursion’’ were constructed. Even Scott becomes vague and 
melodramatic when he peoples his stage with those whom he never 
saw. But how vastly more romantic was the Scotland of Scott than 
is the Scotland of Stevenson! The Vicar of Wakefield and Squire 
Western are not to be found with railways and telegraphs and the 
“Review of Reviews.” Pickwick and Oliver Twist have been im- 
proved off the face of the earth by cheap newspapers and sanitary re- 
form. The fun has gone out of Vanity Fair, and the House of the 
Seven Gables is a hotel with seven hundred beds. 

Comfort, electric lights, railway cars, and equality are excellent 
things, but they are the death of romance. The essence of romance 
is variety, contrast, individuality, the eccentric, the unconventional. 
Level up society, put nineteen out of every twenty on fairly equal 
terms, popularize literature, and turn the Ten Commandments into a 
code of decorum, and you cut up by the roots all romantic types of 
life. The England of Fielding and the Scotland of Scott were breezy, 
boisterous, disorderly, picturesque, and jolly worlds, where gay and hot 
spirits got into mischief and played mad pranks as, in the words of 
the old song, ‘they powlered up and down a bit and had a rattling 
day.” Laws, police, total abstinence, general education, and weak 
digestions have put an end to pranks, as we are all proud tosay. The 
result is that Romance, finding little of romance in the real world, has 
taken two different lines in the desperate effort to amuse us somehow. 
The virtuous line is the phonographic reproduction of every-day life in 
ordinary situations. The disreputable line is Zolaesque bestiality, 
and forced, unreal, unlovely, and hysterical sensationalism. 

It cannot be more than a paradox to fancy that jin de siécle has 
anything to do with it. But it is a curious coincidence how the last 
decade of modern centuries seems to die down in creative fertility. 
The hundred millions who speak our English tongue have now no 
accepted living master of the first rank, either in verse or in prose. 
In 1793 there was not one in all Europe. In 1693, though Dryden 
lingered in his decline, it was one of the most barren moments in 
English literature. And so in 1598, though the “ Faery Queen” was 
just printed and Shakespeare had begun to write, there were nothing 
but the first streaks which herald the dawn. But this is obviously a 
mere coincidence; nor can an artificial division of time affect the rise 
or fall of genius. It may be that, in these latter days, when our age is 
the victim of self-conscious introspection, the close of a century which 
has shown such energy may affect us in some unconscious way. 
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Perhaps there is a vague impression that the world is about to turn 
over a new page in the mighty ledger of mankind, that it is now too 
late to do much with the nineteenth century, and that we will make a 
new stuart with the twentieth. 

The world is growing less interesting, less mysterious, less mani- 
fold, at any rate to the outer eye. The mise-en-scéne of external life is 
less rich in color and in contrast. Magnificence, squalor, oddity, 
historic survivals, and picturesque personalities grow rarer year by 
year. Everybody writes a grammatical letter in conventional style, 
wears the clothes in fashion, and conforms to the courtesies of life. It 
is right, good, and wise: but a little dull. It is the lady-like age, the 
epoch of the dress-coat, of the prize lad and the girl of the period. 

~ Mr. Charles Pearson in his remarkable forecast of ‘‘ National Life and 
Character ” warns us how the universal levelling of modern democracy 
must end in a certain monotony and a lowered vitality. We live 
longer, but in quiet, comfortable, orderly ways. This is not at all in- 
jurious to morality, politics, industry, science, philosophy, or religion. 
It is not necessarily injurious to poetry, at least of the lower flight. 
But it is adverse to high art. And it is asphyxiating to romance. 

The novelist must draw from the living model and he must 
address the people of his own age. He cannot write for posterity, nor 
can he live in a day-dream world of his own. The poet is often lost to 
his own contemporaries. It may need two or three, five or six, 
generations to reveal him, as Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, and 
Wordsworth may.remind us. But the novelist must live in his gen- 
eration, be of it most intensely, and if he is to delight at all, like the 
actor, he must delight his own age. What sons of their own time 
were Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope: how intensely 
did they drink with both hands from the cup of life. George Eliot, 
George Meredith, Louis Stevenson, Howells, James, look on life from 
a private box. We see their kid gloves and their opera-glass and we 
know that nothing could ever take them on to the stage. There 
is no known instance of a great novelist who lived obscure in a 
solitary retreat or who became famous only after the lapse of many 
generations. 

It is the lady-like age: and so it is the age of ladies’ novels. 
Women have it all their own way now in romance. They carry off 
all the prizes, just as girl students do in the studios of Paris. Up to 
a certain point, within their own limits, they are supreme. Half the 
modern romance, and many people think the better half, is written by 
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women. That is perfectly natural, an obvious result of modern 
society. The romance to which our age best lends itself is the 
romance of ordinary society, with delicate shades of character and 
feeling in place of furious passion or picturesque incident. Women 
are by nature and training more subtle observers of these social 
nuances and refined waverings of the heart than any others but men of 
rare genius. The field is a small and home-like area, the requirements 
are mainly those of graceful intuition, the tone must be pure, lady- 
like, subdued. In this sphere it is plain that women have a marked 
superiority; it is the sphere in which Jane Austen is the yet unap. 
proached queen. But we may look for more Jane Austens, and on 
wider fields with a yet deeper insight into far grander characters. 
The social romance of the future is the true poetic function of women. 
It is their own realm, in which they will doubtless achieve yet un- 
imagined triumphs. Men, revolting from this polite and monotonous 
world, are trying desperate expedients. But they are all wrong; the 
age is against it. Try toget out of modern demucratic uniformity and 
decorum and you may as well try to get out of yourskin. Mr. Steven- 
son is playing at Robinson Crusoe in the Pacific, and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling wants to die in a tussle with Fuzzy-Wuzzy in the Soudan. 
But it is no good. A dirty savage is no longer a romantic being. 
And as to the romance of the wigwam, it reminds me of the Jews 
who keep the Feast of Tabernacles by putting up some boughs in a 
back yard. 

Let us have no nonsense, no topsy-turvy straining after new effects, 
which is so wearisome to those who love the racy naturalism of Parson 
Adams and Edie Ochiltree. But let us have no pessimism also. The 
age is against the romance of color, movement, passion, and jollity. 
But it is full of the romance of subtle and decorous psychology. It 
is not the highest art: it is indeed a very limited art. But it is true 
art: wholesome, sound, and cheerful. The world does not exist in 
order to supply brilliant literature; and the march of democratic 
equality and of decorous social uniformity is too certain a thing, in 
one sense too blessed a thing, to be denied or to be denounced. An 
age of color, movement, variety, and romantic beauty will come again 
one day, we know not how. There will be then a romance of passion 
and incident, of strenuous ambition and mad merriment. But not to- 
day nor to-morrow. Let us accept what the dregs of the nineteenth 
century can give us, without murmuring and repining for what it 
cannot give and should not seek to give. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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I submit for due consideration the following solution of the silver 
question. The plan is simple, sound, practical, and self-adjusting, and 
one realizing completely a constant parity of gold and silver circulation. 
It is as follows: 

The United States legal tender silver notes now in circulation are 
payable on demand at all the Sub-Treasuries, either in gold or silver 
coin, at the option of the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is recommended in the act to pay them in gold as long as he thinks it 
prudent, and he has always done so; but since he began, the price of 
silver has been steadily going down, from about 94 cents to 64 cents 
for the standard silver dollar, and people realize now that the Secre- 
tary will be compelled soon to pay them in silver in order to keep the 
gold in the Treasury. Now, my remedy is simply to amend this act 
of July 14, 1890, by adding that when paid in silver the notes shall be 
paid on a gold basis, reckoning the silver at the Government's gold 
price on the day of payment, as fixed by a Commission to be appointed 
under the act. 

This is all the legislation required to correct the trouble. The rest 
of this paper contains only suggestions as to how to carry out the law, 
besides comments and general information. 

The plan requires the Government price for silver to be based on 
current market transactions, differing only when and so far as public 
interest requires it, as deemed by the Commission, and to be fixed 
daily as follows: 

A Silver Commission of three members to be appointed by the 
United States Government, one to be proposed by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the New York Banks’ Clearing House, 
and one by the New York Stock Exchange, acceptable to the Govern- 
ment, with power in the majority. 

The Commissioners to meet every day at the New York Sub- 
Treasury, after business hours, to determine then and there, after re- 
viewing the day’s transactions in silver in this and London markets 


and other pertinent questions, fairly and without bias, what shall be 
15 
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the Government price of silver for the next day for the redemption of 
silver notes, and what amount of silver shall be purchased at that 
price, if any, to replace the silver paid out in redemption of notes. 

The price to be announced daily in the newspapers and also com- 
municated by telegraph to all the other Sub-Treasuries for the redemp- 
tion of notes in their respective localities. 

The redemption of silver notes in this form will establish at once 
a constant parity of the gold and silver notes, and thereby solve for- 
ever the difficulty we have been contending with for years, under the 
present fixed ratio system, and the change will cause no loss to the 
Treasury. Moreover, the Secretary will feel encouraged to continue 
the payment of the notes in gold, in obedience to the wishes of Con- 
gress, with the difference in the value of the gold and silver notes 
abolished. He can afford to let the gold reserve run down further, if 
necessary, better than he can under the present anomalous conditions. 
In fact, he will hardly ever have occasion to pay them in silver unless 
requested. Remember that the amount of our gold coin largely ex- 
ceeds our stock of silver. What we need is confidence, and we shall 
have it the moment we settle this constantly disturbing question. 

The public in their business will not take any notice of the price 
of silver. Transactions will go on the same as at present in checks, 
gold, Government and bank notes and fractional silver, always at par, 
and with perfect confidence in the currency with the Government 
pledge that its notes will be paid in gold, or its full equivalent. in 
silver, no matter what the circumstances. The price of silver will 
interest only the Government and the parties dealing with the Govern- 
ment—and only when they wish to sell their silver to the Treasury or 
procure silver from the Treasury for shipment abroad generally—and 
the total daily transactions at the Sub-Treasury will not exceed those 
at present. The price of silver will be more steady. Sometimes there 
will be no change in it for weeks, as often happens even now. The 
remedy is so simple and so easily carried out that when once seen 
working people will wonder why it was not adopted long before. 

The notes issued under the amended act might be called United 
States legal tender notes, and all the gold notes, as well as the silver 
notes, paid into the Treasury should be replaced with these notes, so 
that in time we should have only one uniform circulation, all 
optional. Now we have five distinct notes in circulation, some pay- 
able in gold, some in silver, some in coin (gold or silver), some legal 
tender, and some not legal tender. 
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Under the new plan the export of $50,000,000 in gold will not 
concern us any more than the export of $50,000,000 in silver; besides, 
the Silver Commissioners will have considerable influence at times in 
the choice by the shipper of the metal most profitable to export—such 
influence as is exercised constantly by the governors of the Banks of 
England and of France in gold and silver movements. 

The Government had paid from 1878 to the end of December, 1892, 
for silver $424,810,495, and had issued $450,529,127 of notes, and by 
depreciation the value of this silver had been reduced to $353,142,880, 
causing a loss of $71,667,615 to the country. The $353,142,880 
should then have been kept in the Treasury permanently as a basis 
of Government notes. Of the 361,508,508 silver dollars coined since 
1878, only 6,454,459 were in circulation. Fractional silver should be 
legal tender, as at present, up to five dollars. 

Stop now the monthly purchases of silver, having sufficient supply 
for the present, and in the same act embody the above amendment for 
the redemption of all the notes on a gold basis. The adoption of the 
first part without the second will only injure our silver industry with- 
out bringing any corresponding relief to the country, while the two 
together will benefit to the fullest extent, and permanently, both the 
public and the silver interest. It is not the silver in the Treasury 
that troubles the financial world, but, on the contrary, the fact that the 
Government, if obliged to use the silver, is compelled to pay it out at 
its nominal value, instead of at its real value, contrary to all sense of 
justice and fair dealing. Such action would be not only demoralizing 
but also unjustifiable. Remember that the Treasury has received a 


gold dollar’s worth of silver for every dollar represented by these 


notes, and is so receiving now. Should circumstances compel the 
Secretary to pay this dollar note with a silver dollar, according to law, 
the Government would be actually compounding this part of its debt 
at 64 cents on the dollar. The thing is so monstrous that I do not 
believe that any Secretary of the Treasury of this Government will 
ever pay them in silver until all the gold in the Treasury, save only 
that represented by gold certificates, is totally exhausted—then the 
law becomes mandatory. 

The stoppage of the monthly purchases of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver will stop, of course, the issue of its cost in notes, now about 
$3,700,000 a month; but should Congress deem it expedient to con- 
tinue the issue, there is silver enough in the Treasury to do so ona 
basis of 50 cents (gold value) for every dollar issued for about six 
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years longer, without buying any more silver. According to statistics 
from the United States Mint Bureau, confirmed by other authorities, 
the total amount of money of all kinds (gold, silver, and Government 
and bank notes), active and inactive, in the United States, is about 
$34 per capita. The rate varies considerably in the leading com- 
mercial nations of Europe—from $22 in the monometallic, ultra-con- 
servative England (with a clamor for more) to $39 in the bimetallic, 
cautious, but enterprising Holland, and still higher, to $55, in the bi- 
metallic, industrious, and economical France; and although not due to 
the volume of currency, the latter's prosperity is such that her wealth 
equals now that of the United Kingdom, besides being better distrib- 
uted. Now comes the important question: Is $34 a proper amount for 
this country? If so, should we or should we not increase our cur- 
rency as our population increases? This increases at the rate of over 
100,000 a month. Should we increase our currency by $8,400,000 a 
month, that being the proportion? 

It is not over-production that depresses silver, for there is no over- 
production, but the fear that its future use as money is seriously 
threatened under the modern business methods; the old clumsy parity 
of the two metals cannot be kept up, even under the dictates of strong 
governments. The iron rule of supply and demand controls every- 
where, and silver is no exception; and a new parity adaptable to this 
natural trade law must be found, changing as the price of silver 
changes. 

Germany has adopted and is trying the single gold standard, but 
so far its effects are not at all satisfactory; they cannot sell their silver 
and they are not buying gold to replace it. In their statements they 
have to report the silver as money, without distinguishing it from gold, 
under the head of specie, contrary to the practice of other nations. 
England is the only nation that is honestly working under the gold 
standard, but there is a strong influential party there also working in 
favor of bimetallism, and she will follow us as soon as we adopt and 
make a success of our plan. 

Universal adoption of a gold standard exclusively is an absolute 
impossibility; in the first place, there is no market for the thousands 
of millions of dollars’ worth of silver used to-day as money by the 
different governments, banks, and people, unless the price is brought 
down to the level of baser metals, such as aluminium; in the second 
place, there are no thousands of millions of gold that can be bought 
to take the place of the discarded silver, not even hundreds of mill- 
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ions; in the third place, if the precious metal security (gold and 
silver) serving as basis to the paper in circulation is reduced to about 
one-half, will not the people’s confidence in the notes suffer to a like 
extent? And, lastly, is it wise to give to gold a much greater pre- 
eminence than it enjoys now by this exclusiveness? Will it not 
stimulate the craze of people for hoarding it? 

According to the United States Mint Bureau Reports, there was in 
December, 1892, about $650,000,000 of gold in the country, of which 
the Treasury held $262,614,551, consisting of $141,347,889 of special 
deposits from bankers, capitalists, bullion brokers, and others, receipted 
with “gold certificates,” and $121,266,662 belonging to the Govern- 
ment; of the latter $100,000,000 was set apart as a reserve for the 
$330,933,541 of United States notes (greenbacks) in circulation, leaving 
free only $21,266,662 to take care of the $444,074,668 of silver notes 
outstanding. The national banks held $200,345,876, and the rest was 
held by State banks, savings banks, trust companies, and other money 
institutions; a great part also by individuals in the safe deposit com- 
panies and in their private safes. To estimate the great extent of the 
hoarding of gold by people on such alarming occasions as the present, 
it is opportune to mention the striking case of Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, 
one of our most successful and respected merchants lately deceased. 
He left in his safe deposit vaults, lying idle, the enormous sum of 
$800,000 in gold. 

The use of silver as money is inevitable, but it must be used as an 
auxiliary to gold and on a gold basis at the market price.’ I have 
been urging this solution ever since the passage of the Bland Act, 
and have received commendatory letters from many distinguished sta- 
tisticians, and I have never heard any person find fault with or suggest 
any other plan or remedy in its place, except abolition of silver. 


' To take an example of a silver conversion: A banker wishes to transfer to 
Europe $1,000,000 by shipment of specie in lieu of exchange and decides to send 
gold. He takes a certified check of $1,000,000 to the Treasury to get the gold, as 
usual, but the Secretary, contrary to his custom, decides to pay it in silver and 
hands him a silver check of $1,562,500 at 64 cents = $1,000,000 gold. The banker 
may decide to ship the silver, but if not he goes to his bullion broker and gets 
$1,000,000 gold by paying him with the silver check and, in addition, one-quarter 
per cent commission = $2,500—making a loss of one-quarter per cent instead ofa 
loss of thirty-six per cent as under the present Jaw. The Treasurer will always 
be ready to buy his own silver checks at thesame day’s price, and this will com- 
plete the above double transaction. This one example embraces all the trans- 


actions possible ever to happen, namely, payment of notes in silver and pur- 
chases of silver in notes. 
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Let Congress enact some such plan as this and we shall see the 
American system (always practical, as they will say) adopted in 
Europe, and our Commission forming part of an International Com- 
mission intercommunicating and deciding in accord by cable. In 
Europe they are in just such a plight as we are, for there is not gold 
enough “to go around,” and they are overbidding each other con- 
stantly to secure it. In fact, they are very anxious to use silver. 

Silver, with this legitimate continuous demand, will gradually rise 
until it reaches par, namely, $1.29,3; an ounce of pure silver. People 
forget that at times the same trouble has happened with gold and to 
such a degree that several governments had to demonetize gold—for 
instance, Germany and Austria in 1857; also that silver has been at a 
premium many times and for long periods. It will surely go to par 
again eventually should the proposed reform be adopted. Europe, to 
follow our example, will have to come into the market for an addi- 
tional supply of silver. The Bank of England keeps only silver 
enough for fractional payments. 

The nations having to purchase silver, like England, will soon join 
us by taking advantage of the present low prices, while those having 
a supply, such as France, cannot do so without great loss until the 
prices have risen to the neighborhood of par; but they will belp to 
bring up the price in order to enter the convention. 

Spain, then her colonies, supplied for centuries from their mines 
and mints the leading commercial nations with most of the gold and 
silver coin in circulation. Their largest gold coin (onza) weighed 
one ounce and was worth $16. Their largest silver coin (peso) 
weighed also one ounce and was worth $1—thus originating the 
parity of sixteen to one, both the gold and silver coins being 
alloyed with ten per cent of base metal in order to harden the pure 
metals. Other nations in time followed her example, and the United 
States adopted it also by coining the gold dollar of 254 grains weight 
and the silver dollar of 4124 grains weight and the ten per cent alloy. 
The real parity to-day, however, is twenty-five to one, and all efforts 
to sustain the coined parity of sixteen to one, or any other parity fixed 
by coinage or otherwise, will prove a failure under the effects of 
modern business methods. As previously stated, the only possible 
parity is one founded on supply and demand, adjustable, such as the 
one proposed, and this will last forever when once adopted by a strong 
government. 


Our Government never had such a momentous, far-reaching ques- 
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tion before it, with the exception of that of the late Civil War, but it is 
feared that Congress will not act in time to avert the impending crisis. 

In conclusion, under the present régime, in forecasting the conse- 
quences of coming events, it is reasonable to expect— 

1st. That silver, with the stoppage of Government purchases with- 
out the adoption of the proposed amendment, will decline still more, 
and the intrinsic value of our silver dollar be reduced perhaps to fifty 
cents. 

2d. That the Government will be compelled then either to exact 
gold certificates in payment of gold for export and other purposes, or 
let the Treasury be depleted of its gold by the presentation of silver 
notes. 

38d. That the exaction of gold certificates at the Treasury will 
cause the gold certificates and gold itself to rise to a premium and, in 
consequence, the present impossible attempt at parity to come to an 
end. 

4th. Thatamong many other evils the income of foreign investors 
from our securities will be reduced to about one-half; for all the divi- 
dends and most of the interest will be paid in the depreciated currency, 
and the bankers will require gold certificates for the bills of remittance. 

Under such circumstances: What will be the condition of foreign 
markets for our securities? What of our own market? What of our 
general trade? 

The situation is very serious in view of the contemplated necessary 
changes, and in my opinion there is no other possible remedy but some 
such plan as that sketched above, to wit: Raise the silver currency 
to the gold standard. This is the only practical remedy, not only for 
the present but for all time and for all countries. 

Josz F. pE NAVARRO. 





INFLUENCE OF HISTORIC HOMES ON ENGLISH 
CHARACTER. 


I HAVE always, for two special reasons, been a lover of America 
and the Americans. First, because I feel an Englishman’s pride in 
the thought that the greatest republic the world has ever seen took 
her origin from my own people and was created by men who went 
forth from the shores of Great Britain and whose descendants are of 
our own flesh and blood; secondly, because I am convinced that we 
of the “Old World” have much to gain by appreciation of an inter- 
course with our transatlantic cousins in the removal of some of our 
insular prejudices, the general enlargement of our ideas, and the adop- 
tion of broader and larger views upon many subjects of which our 
home education has probably tended to circumscribe and limit our 
knowledge. 

I do not fora moment pretend that the advantage of more intimate 
association between Englishmen and Americans is all on one side. 
Such a statement would be not only exaggerated but untrue. For if, 
on the one hand, the progressive and “ go-ahead” spirit upon which 
the citizens of the “ New World” with justice pride themselves tends 
to quicken and stimulate the more sedate and sluggish nature of the 
inhabitants of the “Old Country,” on the other hand, the latter can 
boast of a wealth of traditions and memories which are invaluable in 
the education of a people, and of ancient and long-established institu- 
tions which are well worth careful study as being the channels through 
and by which the spirit of freedom has hallowed and blessed the 
efforts of the patriots by whom they were established and expanded 
in days gone by. It would seem, then, to be a truth which admits of 
no denial, that to knit together more closely the ties which already 
connect Great Britain with America is an object praiseworthy in 
itself and mutually advantageous to both countries. Hence it fol- 
lows that if any differences of sentiment or habit between the two 
are discernible it is well to note them and to consider the relative 
effect which such differences may produce upon the natural char- 
acter of one or the other people. 

It is in this connection that I desire to discuss the question recently 
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propounded to me, whether it was to the advantage or the disadvan- 
tage of the United States that the American people are in the habit of 
living to a great extent in hired houses, constantly changing their 
place of residence, and not stopping to “take root.” If the practice 
to which allusion is here made be so general as to deserve the title of 
a national characteristic, it is one wherein there is certainly a remark- 
able difference between Americans and ourselves. Whether for good or 
evil, it is undoubtedly the tendency and the desire of the vast majority 
of Englishmen to make and keep a home which they can call their 
own, and those who voluntarily inhabit hired houses must be a com- 
paratively insignificant minority of the nation. This particular feel- 
ing has a double operation upon the English character both as 
regards the past and the future. As an Englishman desires to pass 
on to his children’s children the home and the associations the pos- 
session of which has so greatly enhanced the pleasure of his own 
life, so he loves to trace back his descent from distant ancestors 
and prides himself upon the continuity of his family and his 
family ties. Nor is it easy to describe the attachment to home and 
home surroundings which is cherished by all classes of our fellow- 
countrymen. It is not an attachment by any means confined to the 
wealthy and educated classes, but is shared as well by the peasant as 
the peer. Throughout the whole of the history of Great Britain since 
the Norman Conquest, this love of home has continued: it survived the 
War of the Roses, the upheaval of the old religion under the rule 
of Henry VIII., the tempestuous times of the Stuarts, and the peaceful 
settlement of the Crown in the House of Hanover. It remains to be 
seen whether it has been sensibly affected by the strides which Great 
Britain has taken upon the path of democracy during the last fifty 
years; but up to the days of the present generation it has undoubt- 
edly done much to mould the character and to direct the destinies of 
our branch of the Anglo-Saxon family. 

If there is anything to be said against this feeling of attachment 
to home, it will of course take the form of an assertion that it tends to 
keep men from salutary contact with their fellow-men, and to confine 
and limit them within a circle too narrow to allow of the development 
of their intellectual powers and the increase of their general knowl- 
edge. This, however, seems rather to be levelled at the abuse than 
at the existence of the feeling in question. In former times, of course, 
when locomotion was expensive and difficult and educational facilities 


far less available than to-day, men were under the necessity of spend- 
15* 
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ing inuch of their time at home and in discharging the duties which 
came to their hand in their own neighborhood. But the introduction 
of steam-power and the general advance of education have changed 
all this to an entirely new order of things. We pass daily over dis- 
tances which our grandfathers would have thought impossible to be 
surmounted in the time which science has enabled us to make suffi- 
cient, and although we may still love and cherish our home and its 
belongings to our hearts’ content, we are able to combine with this 
attachment a knowledge of other places, both in our own country and 
abroad, which cannot fail to be in every way advantageous to our- 
selves and our families. 

Whether this increased facility of locomotion, combined with other 
causes which have recently begun to operate, will eventually lead our 
people to approximate to the American predilection for hired houses, 
is a problem which has yet to be solved. There are doubtless some 
who would welcome such an approximation as a national advantage. 
They would say that it would be a move in the right direction—in 
the direction of making men more cosmopolitan, less tied and bound 
by tradition, sentiment, and habit, and more fit to accommodate them- 
selves to the ways of the world and the mutability of human affairs. 
I am not sure, however, that the change would be advantageous, or 
indeed that it would be possible to effect, except under the pres- 
sure of some national disaster which should cause a convulsion in 
some important branch or branches of British industry. It would, 
in the first place, strike a double blow at the dearest feelings of the 
average Englishman. It would gradually deaden and diminish, if it 
did not ultimately destroy, his reverence for the past, and extinguish 
to a great extent his hope for the future. Nor am I speaking at 
random or merely hazarding a guess when I speak of this reverence 
and hope. It is their combination which has done much to mould the 
English character, and the result may be discerned in the study of our 
country and local histories from one end of England to the other. 

It is difficult to make quotations upon such a subject without ex- 
posing one’s self to the charge of partiality in the selection of particu- 
lar localities and individuals and to the more easily sustainable accu- 


sation of omitting instances which might strengthen my argument and 


establish my position more fully than those which I select. I must 
make the attempt, however, as seems best to me at the moment, and I 
desire to show, first, how the old historic homes of England have again 
and again furnished men who have conspicuously served their country, 
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and, secondly, how the love of home in the humbler ranks of life has 
led to a continuity of residence in the same localities which has oper- 
ated in the direction of founding a patriotic love of country upon the 
attachment to a local home. 

Probably few will quarrel with me if I take for my first instance 
of the connection between historic families and historic places the seat 
of the late Prime Minister of England, the Marquis of Salisbury. Hat- 
field House, in the county of Herts, was famous before the lustre of 
the House of Cecil added to its glories. Its old Saxon name (so 
Channey, the historian of Herts, tells us) was Heathfield, “from the 
situation upon a hill and the barrenness of the soil,” though other 
derivations are given by other authorities. In the old Saxon days 
Theodore, the Archbishop of Canterbury, called a synod “of vener- 
able bishops and learned men,” at which a declaration was made of 
the orthodox doctrines of the Christian faith and various heresies 
were repudiated. The place belonged to the Saxon kings until 
King Edgar bestowed it upon the monks of Ely, and when King 
Henry I. converted the monastery into a bishopric the bishops of 
Ely held it until the reign of King Henry VIII. During this period 
the principal bishop was Morton, who was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the time of Henry VII. and who rebuilt the palace be- 
tween 1486 and 1500. The more famous connection, however, be- 
ween this place and English history is to be found in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and his children, all of whom at one time or another lived 


at Hatfield, which had been acquired from the Church by purchase. 
It was at Hatfield that Edward VI. received the news of his father’s 


death, and at the same place that Elizabeth was first informed of her 
accession to the throne. It was not until the fifth year of Kin 


g¢ James 
I. that the Cecil family became connected with Hatfield in the person 
of Sir Robert Cecil, youngest son of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
Queen Elizabeth’s famous minister. It must not be forgotten that the 
Cecils of Hatfield are the younger branch of the family, the elder branch 
{the head of which is the Marquis of Exeter) possessinga nother 
historical mansion in Burghley House, Stamford, one of the most mag- 
nificent of the Elizabethan mansions in England. Both branches have 
again and again produced men who in various capacities have done 
good service to their country, and whatever judgment men of different 
political opinions may pass upon the career of the present Marquis of 
Salisbury as a Minister of the Crown, no one will deny his great tal- 
ents, untiring industry, and conspicuous ability, or refuse a tribute to 
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those oratorical powers which have been rivalled by so few of his 
contemporaries. 

Passing on to another county, we shall find the Berkeleys of 
Berkeley Castle in Gloucestershire affording another instance of the 
linking together of families and localities in the history of our country. 
Ilere we have a Norman castle, no doubt of immense strength at 
the time of its erection and long afterward, inhabited by a family 
whose names occur again and again in English history. In the wars 
between King Stephen and the Empress Maud the Berkeley of the 
day was a follower of the former, and was in consequence forced to 
yield his castle to Robert Fitzkardinge, who was the principal cham- 
pion of the empress and whose family afterward took the name of 
Berkeley. Here it was that Edward II. was murdered, though the 
Lord Berkeley of the day was acquitted of any participation in the 
crime and was afterward persona grata at the Court of Edward III. 
This is one of the oldest families and oldest peerages in the country, 
and the name appears constantly in historical records. 

Let us change the scene again and come to Penshurst Place in 
Kent, which to every Englishman is associated with the name of Sid- 
ney. Here dwelt Sir Philip Sidney, described by Camden as “ the 
great glory of his family, the great hope of mankind, the most lively 
pattern of virtue, and the glory of the world.” He was the grandson 
of one of the commanders of the English at Flodden fight and great- 
uncle of the celebrated Algernon Sidney, who suffered on Tower Hill, 
and of Dorothy, Countess of Sunderland, the “ Sacharissa ” of the poet 
Waller. Penshurst is one of the loveliest spots in one of the loveliest 
counties in England. The great wood of Kent, now popularly known 
as “‘ The Weald,” was doubtless enriched in olden times by many noble 
trees, but probably none have been so well preserved as those of 
Penshurst, hallowed as they are by traditions connected with the 
Sidney family and immortalized by the verses of more than one Eng- 
lish bard. It was of Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pein- 
broke, that Ben Jonson wrote his famous epitaph, and the same poet 
sang the praises of the trees as well as Waller. Penshurst was orig- 
inally possessed by Sir Stephen de Peneshurste (temp. Edward I.) and 
does not seem to have come into possession of the Sidney family until 
the reign of Edward VI., who granted it to the Sir William Sidney of 
Flodden Field fame, since which it has remained in the family. The 
baronial hall is supposed to be the most perfect of its kind in the 
kingdom, while the minstrels’ gallery, the gateway tower, and the 
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tapestry room are features of great interest, and the family pictures 
are enough of themselves to justify a visit to this historic place. 

In the same county, close to the town of Sevenoaks, we have the 
House of Knole, the date of which is not known, although its history 
can be accurately traced from the time of King John, when the name 
of the possessor was De Brent, whom Camden designates “a desperate 
fellow,” and who in fact rebelled against the king and was banished. 
This place changed owners frequently, until Queen Elizabeth be- 
stowed it in 1569 upon Thomas Sackville, Baron Buckhurst and first 
Earl of Dorset. He spent much money upon it and is said to have 
had two hundred workmen continually employed. The place is enor- 
mous, with sixty staircases and rooms and galleries, upon which a vol- 
ume might be written. ‘“ The King’s Bedroom” alone is said to have 
cost twenty thousand pounds, while the value of the objects of art 
with which the house is filled is simply incalculable. One room is 
devoted to the pictures of Court beauties by Sir Peter Lely. Many 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s masterpieces are here, while the famous 
“Brown Gallery ” is ornamented with pictures of the Holbein school, 
and Correggio, Tintoretto, and Salvator Rosa have all contributed to 
the embellishment of this noble mansion. The Sackvilles were known 
to English history long before their acquisition of Knole, for they 
trace back their pedigree to a period before the Norman Conquest and 
are several times mentioned in subsequent English history. Since 
Knole fell to them they have still been associated with historical 
events. It was the Earl of Dorset in the time of Charles I. who re- 
took the royal standard at the battle of Edgehill, and who is said to 
have been so much affected by the execution of his royal master that 
he never after stirred out of his house. The Parliament seized Knole, 
with the rest of his property, but his son re-purchased it after the 
restoration. Members of this family have since held the offices of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Sussex, Lord Chamberlain of the Household, Constable 
of Dover, and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; one of them, namely, 
the first Duke (so created in 1720), was Lord-Lieutenant of Kent and 
twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and others have constantly served 
their country in various capacities. 

It would be easy to carry on the ligt of historic places and families 
to an almost indefinite extent. For a longer or shorter period of time, 
great families and great places have had an historical connection in 
every county of England. The House of Cavendish can boast of its 


Chatsworth, the Bentincks of Welbeck Abbey; the Grevilles have 
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their Warwick Castle, the Duke of Rutland his Belvoir, while Aln- 
wick Castle, Trentham Hall, Cawdor Castle, St. Giles, and a vast 
number of other places bring constantly before us the close association 
between the historic homes and historic families of England. It may, 
however, be said that in other countries, at least to a certain extent, 
the possessors of large landed properties have played a not inconsider- 
able part in the history of their respective countries, and that my case 
is hardly made out while I confine myself to the palatial residences 
and vast possessions of the British nobility and gentry. For the most 
part these have had little temptation to leave their ancestral homes 
or to live in any houses but their own. 

In order to study the real habits and predilections of the native 
we must descend in the social scale and pursue our inquiries among 
those classes whose homes are of a somewhat humbler character than 
those which we have hitherto described. To do this I need only take 
up at random some of the county histories which relate the particulars 
of many families and many houses of a calibre in a greater or lesser 
degree inferior to the possessors of “ historic” mansions. I open “ The 
History of Norfolk” (Blomfield and Parkin, published in 1769), and 
the first page I look at contains an account of the parish of Stratton 
and of its principal family, that of Marsham, who took their name 
from a neighboring village so called, where they lived in the time of 
Henry I., and Robert de Marsham came to Stratton somewhere about 
1400. The family seems to have remained at Stratton down to the 
date of the publication of this history, and their record tells us of 
some of them having been merchants, some clergymen, some members 
of Parliament. From a younger son of one of them descends the 
family of the Earl of Romney, but the family seat of Stratton seems 
to have passed on from generation to generation and to have been 
handed down from father to son until the present time. 

I take up the next volume of the same history and open at an 
account of the family of Beaupre, of Beaupre Hall manor, which they 
seem to have possessed at least as early as the reign of Edward I. 
and to have handed down to their descendants from that time till the 
present. A few pages further on I find the account of the lordship 
of Wood-Dalling and how the Dalling family were there established 
before the Norman Conquest and have there remained. Then if I turn 
to the histories of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire I find the same 
thing. The Amphlett family first settled in Hadsor in the time of 
James I., the Walwyn-Graves of Mickleton have been there since the 
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reign of Edward IV., and the Berkeleys of Specheley or Spetchley 
have held the same property since the reign of Edward VI., having 
bought it of the Sheldons, who were there in the days of Henry VII. 
Indeed, it may be said that every county in England tells the same 
tale, and that all over the island families have taken root whose pride 
and pleasure it has been to “keep in the family” the lands upon 
which they have built their homes and to connect the past with the 
future of their country by a continuous residence and habitual dis- 
charge of public duty. It is beyond doubt that the same feeling has 
always existed among the humbler classes in England, but it is of 
course less susceptible of proof, inasmuch as their pedigrees and family 
histories are not recorded in the same way as the fortunes and vicissi- 
tudes of peers and gentry. If, however, we consult the poll-books of 
contested elections which were frequently published before the estab- 
lishment of secret voting, we shall find the same names occurring 
more or less frequently, showing that continuity of residence existed 
among the small freeholders as well as among their greater neighbors. 

The general influence of locality upon character has been fre- 
quently discussed and universally recognized. In mountainous regions 
we expect to find a hardy race of men; in tropical climates a more 
enervating effect is produced upon the inhabitants; in cities and sea- 
ports the busy markets of the world are filled by a more astute and 
enterprising class than is commonly encountered in the more sparsely 
populated rural countries of the world. In short, everything goes to 
prove that the powers and capacities of men, both physical and 
mental, are directly and largely affected by the accident of their birth. 
If it be granted that this is true as regards nations and communities of 
men, it will be readily admitted that it holds equally good in the cases 
of families and of individuals. The character of an individual is 
sensibly affected by the place of his birth as well as by the circum- 
stances which have surrounded his early life. 

The home of the child is the making or marring of the man, and 
according to the start which is given him at home, the passage of his 
after-life is likely to be satisfactory or the reverse. In connection 
with this general truth it is to be borne in mind that.the love of home 
is a very strong—often a predominant—sentiment in the heart of an 
Englishman. This is no doubt to be attributed in no small degree to 
that continuity of residence of which I have said so much. A man 
generally has a kind of affection for the place in which he was born, 
and that affection is increased by the knowledge that his father and 
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grandfather were born there before him and that his descendants will 
probably have the same birthplace. He feels that he belongs to the 
place and the place to him, and upon that feeling the love of the coun- 
try in which that place is situated is built and cherished till it becomes 
a dominant passion. Hence, then, to a very great extent springs the 
love of Englishmen for their country. Without intending the dispar- 
agement of any other nation or people, I believe there are probably 
none to whom the word “ home ”’ carries with it such magic as it does to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. It is a feeling which has absolutely 
nothing to do with class or creed; it rises superior to the prejudices of 
either one or the other; it is indigenous to our people and is shared by 
all creeds and all classes. 

There can be no doubt that the historic homes of which I have been 
writing have not only done much for their possessors and have 
stimulated the great families to which they belonged to take an active 
and leading part in the service of their country, but have exercised a 
larger and wider influence upon that country’s destinies, by exciting 
the patriotism and awakening the enthusiasm of the nation at large 
and especially of their immediate neighbors. For it is beyond doubt 
that the retainers of the old barons of former times and the friends and 
neighbors of those who flourished when the days of feudalism had 
passed away cherished the traditions of those ancient houses as some- 
thing which belonged partly to themselves and were proud of their 
association with the glories of the families whose courage and wisdom 
had been conspicuous in the annals of their country. And so, indeed, 
down to a very recent period, certain names have always been popular 
in certain counties, not so much from individual merit as from the 
memories of the past by which those names have been hallowed and 
the recollection of public services rendered by their owners at some 
time or other in their country’s history. This recognition of the claim 
of old names upon popular sentiment has been to a certain extent 
kept alive and ‘encouraged by the local expenditure consequent upon 
the keeping up of a “great house” and the generous hospitality for 


which so many of the owners of such places have been celebrated. 

It must be confessed, however, that, for good or evil, the feeling 
in question is probably on the wane. The legislation which has 
brought about the present heavy depression of the agricultural inter- 
est has struck a deadly blow at the sentiment which formerly existed’ 
among all classes engaged in agriculture. Country life of to-day 
widely differs from the country life of our earlier years. Farmers are 
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no longer the thriving class of past times, nor can they see the justice 
of the system which compels them to sell their produce for less than 
the cost of production. The laborers, meanwhile, have been taught 
by politicians of a certain school that their employers, the squires 
and the parsons, have kept them from some unknown state of pros- 
perity in which they ought long since to have been landed, and are 
consequently becoming discontented, and for some time past have 
been leaving the rural districts to seek employment in the towns. 
The effect upon historic houses and historic families has been one that 
cannot be ignored. Wherever these have depended upon agricultural 
rents, incomes have been so materially reduced as to render impossi- 
ble the expenditure by means of which the localities in which they 
exist were formerly benefited and enriched. In many cases the 
owners of such places have been driven from their homes, unable to 
encounter the expenses incident to them with incomes so reduced. 
Nor must it be forgotten that side by side with this state of things 
there has grown up a party in England which sets itself to attack and 
depreciate the ancient peerage and landed aristocracy of Great Britain 
and to preach doctrines of a socialistic character throughout the land. 
Such doctrines have of course a direct tendency to abolish the esteem 
and regard in which noble families were formerly held, thereby to 
weaken respect and reverence for the past and to diminish any affec- 
tion for localities which is in any degree founded upon such reverence 
and respect. They doubtless tend to make men more cosmopolitan, 
but in so doing they cannot fail to weaken the ties of home, of kin- 
dred, and of locality. If men are led to believe that it is the sign of 
independence and freedom to envy and hate those who are above 
themselves in the social seats, to disregard distinctions of rank, and 
to aim at a universal equality, they do not care to stay in places 
where these opinions are refuted by the practical every-day life around 
them. And as they feel themselves, wisely or unwisely, more and 
more citizens of the world, they have the less desire to found a family 
in any particular locality or to establish themselves in a permanent 
home. The twothings go largely together. When a man once settles 
down in a home he likes to feel not only that it is his own, but that 
it will be his children’s property after he is gone and that he will 
have founded a family which may transmit his name to distant poster- 
ity. Buta man who has learned to care little about a home will also 
care little to be regarded as the founder of a family to whom he would 
have and desires to have no home to bequeath. 
BRABOURNE. 





THE GREAT DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY. 


THE present condition of political affairs in the United States is 
full of interest to the student of politics. Within the last few weeks 
such different commentators upon current events as the New York 
“Tribune ” and the New York “ Evening Post” have both stated ex- 
plicitly that in 1884 the result of the Presidential election was not so 
much the success of Mr. Cleveland as the defeat of his antagonist. It 
may be assumed that an explanation concurred in by such diverse 
critics is not far from the truth. In 1888 and in 1892, however, the 
case was different. In 1888 it was Mr. Cleveland who was defeated 
and in 1892 it was Mr. Cleveland who was elected. In the mean 
while, the issue of the election in 1892 was to this extent the triumph 
of the Democratic party, that it had met to the satisfaction of inde- 
pendent men by renominating Mr. Cleveland, the principal test to 
which it had been so far subjected. Probably no one will question 
the statement that Mr. Cleveland’s defeat in 1888 was due chiefly to 
his celebrated tariff message of 1887, and to his attitude toward 
pension legislation as indicated by his numerous vetoes of private 
pension bills. Itis not too much to say that his election in 1892, 
so far as he himself is concerned, was due primarily to the same 
causes that led to his defeat in 1888. The logic of events, no less 
than the logic of argument, had been on his side in the interval. 
There was, however, added to this element in the situation in 1892 
the growth in public confidence in the man, springing at once from 
his dignified bearing at all times and from his courageous attitude 
toward the silver question and other public questions. Men could not 
perceive that he ever permitted himself to refrain from a public duty 
or to modify a public utterance out of a desire to secure from his 
party a renomination in 1892. On the contrary, he was seen bravely 
to have antagonized on the silver question what was known to be a 
powerful section of his party, if not absolutely a majority of it. This 
attitude on the part of Mr. Cleveland undoubtedly won for him the 
personal regard and confidence of vast numbers of the people. Some 
one has said of Mr. Gladstone that his unparalleled influence has 
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been largely due to his splendid courage, because democracies 
above everything else honor that quality in a public man. It may 
seem sometimes as though democracies were more ready to follow the 
leader who speaks to them smooth things and the things they like to 
hear, but they reserve their abiding confidence nevertheless for the 
leader who commands their respect. The result of 1892, therefore, was 
to this extent Mr. Cleveland’s personal triumph. 

But it was the triumph of the Democratic party, also, in this re- 
spect, that the Democratic party had renominated Mr. Cleveland 
under circumstances unparalleled in the history of political parties. 
It never was heard of before that a great party should nominate 
a man for the Presidency against the unanimous protest of the 
regular delegation from his own State and in the face of their active 
and earnest opposition. When the Democracy as a national party, 
under these circumstances, nominated Mr. Cleveland for President in 
the summer of 1892, and did so, not simply in spite of his attitude on 
public questions, but emphatically because his attitude was what it 
was and because he was the man he was, the Democratic party pur- 
sued a course that entitles it to claim the victory that was won as its 
own victory, no less than Mr. Cleveland’s. The opportunity, there- 
fore, that results from a triumph so complete is the opportunity of 
the Democratic party as well as of its President. It may be simply 
stated as the opportunity to intrench the party for a long period in 
the confidence of the American people, as it has succeeded in winning 
their confidence for the moment. 

The question will naturally recur, “ How is thistobedone?” The 
answer would seem to be as simple as the question. It is to be done 
by adhering to the policies and the ideals that have won for it its vote 
of confidence. In the public view, those policies and those ideals are 
embodied in Mr. Cleveland, for the moment, and are represented by 
him more evidently than they are to be found in any other form. At 
least it is in the form in which Mr. Cleveland has expressed them and 
in his embodiment of them that these policies and ideals have com- 
mended themselves to the American people. 

Mr. Cleveland has clearly stated in his inaugural address that the 
distribution of spoils is one of the methods in which the purity of the 
people is most frequently debauched. If the Democratic party fails to 
support Mr. Cleveland in adhering to this doctrine, and on the other 
hand does what it can to break him down, the Democratic party to that 
extent will forfeit the confidence of the large numbers of people who 
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care next to nothing who hold the vast number of subordinate places 
under the Government, but who care very much for honest and effec- 
tive administration and fur nominations and elections that declare the 
will of the people untrammelled by the manipulations of office-holders. 
The organization of a party is always likely to place it in a false posi- 
tion in this respect, because the party machinery is very likely to be 
controlled by the men who want offices. Nevertheless, no student of 
current American history during the last twenty years can doubt for 
a moment that a constantly increasing number of citizens follow the 
lead of the party machine with less and less alacrity. The Democratic 
party of recent years has had the advantage of representing the pop- 
ular policy with reference to the tariff. I cannot believe it possible 
that the Republican party will permanently antagonize Democracy 
upon a policy that deliberately asks the greatest manufacturing people 
on the face of the globe to maintain all its industries on stilts instead 
of permitting them to rest upon solid ground. It behooves the Democ- 
racy, therefore, if it wishes to remain in power, to commend itself 
while it can to the men who care so much for principle that they have 
broken with their old party rather than be recreant to their convictions. 

Mr. Cleveland’s appointment of Judge Gresham as Secretary of 
State seems to me to have chiefly this significance, that he wishes to 
intimate, so far as he can do so, to the large numbers of men who are 
out of the Republican party as to present issues, and yet not in the 
Democratic party, that the Democratic party is their true home. Such 
men, while largely in syinpathy with the Democratic party of recent 
years in national policy, have been fearful of it and are largely fearful 
of it still, because in the North in the great centres of population where 
Democracy is strongest the administration of local affairs and often of 
State affairs has not been conducted by genuinely democratic methods 
or upon genuinely democratic principles. There has been no principle 
discernible in the action of the Democracy in its control of cities other 
than the principle of making strong the local machine, and that 
machine, when it has become strong, has not been readily subject to 
the control of the great body of Democratic sentiment. It has been 
operated, often in defiance of public sentiment, by one strong will or 
by a smal] company of men who are in no sense representative in 
their method of selection or appointment; and it has been operated, 
in many cities, in the view of these independent men, to further pri- 
vate interests more consistently than to advance the public good. 
In the matter of nominating Mr. Cleveland, as has been said, the De- 
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mocracy of the country disregarded the strongest of these local 
machines and compelled it to do the bidding of the national Democ- 
racy. The question now is whether the Democracy of the nation will 
support Mr. Cleveland in his administration, or whether it will suffer 
the machine, nationally, to bring the party into the same distrust that 
attaches to it locally. In the State of New York, in particular, the 
question takes on a special aspect. It is conceivable that a New 
York Democrat might naturally have said to himself of recent years, 
“TI cannot afford to fight the machine locally or in my State while 
my party is out of power in the nation, for if I do the national 
policies in which I believe and which are so far-reaching in their 
effects must be indefinitely postponed.” What is to be the attitude 
of such an one now? Will the Democracy of New York, so far 
as it sympathizes with the national Democracy in the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland, continue the policy of local submission to the utmost 
rigor of the machine that misrepresented it at Chicago, and to the city 
organizations as at present administered and directed, or will it 
choose the course taken by the party at large in national convention 
assembled, and bid the machines do their worst? Is the Democ- 
racy of New York prepared to accept defeat unless success means 
truly representative government and honesty in public affairs? 
Phillips Brooks used to say that a man could be known by the 
things he could do without and the things he could not do without; 
that the culminating condemnation of the drunkard, for example, was 
to be found in the fact that he could do without his own self-respect 
and the respect of his friends, but he could not do without his misera- 
ble dram. Maultitudes of men, the country over, are considering the 
Democracy from this point of view. Such men do not wish to be 
permanently between the two parties. They have voted recently with 
the Democracy nationally and have voted against it locally. Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination and election in 1892, with all its attendant 
circumstances, and now his appointment of Judge Gresham as Secre- 
tary of State, have caused them toask themselves the question whether 
after all they do not belong with the Democracy rather than with the 
Republicans. They are waiting, perhaps, to see what the Democracy 
can do without and what it cannot do without. If the policies and 
the ideals for which Mr. Cleveland stands are subordinated to the 
strife for offices, or if it appears that Democratic policies in the nation 
are only to be carried out by handing over cities and States perma- 


nently to the dominion of machines that strangle free government at 
16 
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its birth, then such men are likely to return to their old party as soon 
as they can do so without being false to theirconvictions. In a single 
word, the Democracy is fairly on trial in the eyes of multitudes of men 
who have not hitherto been friendly to it. Will it draw these men 
permanently into its own ranks, or will it convince them that there is 
no place in the Democratic party for them? These men have been 
sufficiently numerous of late years to turn the scales in many of the 
States from one party to the other. Mr. Cleveland has won from them 
a regard for Democracy they have not felt before. He seems disposed 
to turn this regard into actual fellowship. Will the Democratic party 
let him do it? That is one aspect, at least, of the party’s opportunity. 
Set Low. 





FINANCIAL DANGER FROM THE DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESS. 


No careful, impartial student of the economical development of the 
United States during the last twenty-five years will deny that symp- 
toms appear on every side showing that we are treading on dangerous 
ground, dancing, so to say, on a volcano, the eruption of which, sooner 
or later, may seriously injure the future welfare of our country. 
Those who are dazzled by the stupendous wealth accumulated in every 
direction during the above-mentioned period will feel inclined to over- 
look the disastrous effects which these otherwise highly gratifying 
results have exerted on the thoughts, views, sentiments, habits, and 
morals of the broad masses of our people. 

Only the other day, in discussing with me the dark outlook of 
our public financial affairs, the remedies to be applied to correct them, 
and the chances for their correction by the National Government, a 
gentleman remarked: “Our difficulties lie much deeper. We havea 
larger number of spendthrifts among our people than there can be 
found among any other civilized nation. The highest duties will not 
deter them from buying imported goods, and no danger-signals can 
prevent them from jumping headlong into the wildest speculations.” 
I answered: “ This is no doubt true, but the reason is not astonishing 
if the people are taught by men whom they consider their leaders—by 
statesmen who are intrusted with the conduct of the public affairs-—— 
that it requires only an enactment of Congress to raise the value of 
sixty per cent of silver to the value of one dollar of gold. It is but 
natural that they do not listen to advices of frugality and economy, 
but look to the representatives in Congress to provide them with any 
amount of money so as to indulge in their habits of profligacy and 
reckless speculation.” 

From that point of view the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance or 
Populist party to issue Treasury notes on the deposit of grain, cotton, 
tobacco, or any other agricultural product, is not more ridiculous than 
the present practice to dump the proceeds of the silver mines into the 
national Treasury and to issue therefor Treasury notes interchange- 
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able for gold or silver coin. The people have to a great extent lost 
sight of the real basis and character of money as a standard of com- 
mercial intercourse. They believe that the United States is the centre 
of all the universe, to the demands and whims of which the whole 
world has to submit, and it would not be astonishing to hear that some 
bill is introduced in Congress to provide for the amendment and ap- 
peal of the laws of nature. If such views were entertained by a larger 
or smaller number of uneducated people it would be sad, but compre- 
hensible; but that they are shared by a majority of the members of 
both houses of Congress is an incomprehensible riddle, and this heresy 
finds an equal number of adherents in all political parties, and one 
must be more hopeful than it is reasonable to be by a view over the 
past to expect that by the ascendancy of the Democrats to the control 
of both branches of Congress a certain radical change in the conduct 
of our national financial affairs will take place. 

It is true that the golden lessons contained in the address of Presi- 
dent Cleveland furnish a safe guide for our national legislators, and 
the general approval with which they have been received in all parts 
of the country should strengthen the expectation that the members of 
his party in both houses of Congress will hasten to realize the expec- 
tations aroused by them in the public opinion. It can be confidently 
expected that the able, patriotic, and experienced advisers of the Presi- 
dent will do all in their power to assist the Democratic party in their 
work to redeem the people of the United States from the dangers 
which threaten them, but it is nevertheless as true that if Congress 
should be called together within the next weeks the majority in both 
houses would present a pitiable spectacle of their inability to support 
the administration in the most important questions. 

A most superficial acquaintance with the views prevailing among 
a great number of the members of Congress leads to the conclusion 
that the outlook for the next future is a rather sad one. In spite of 
all this, there is no reason to despair. Dazzled by the wild chase 
after success, the intellectual faculties of some of our otherwise highly 
cultivated public men have become unable to appreciate the gravity 
and importance of the laws that control in the long run the destiny of 
human life. But they are very sharp in detecting the effects of mis- 
takes they may make, and it is therefore to be hoped that as soon as 
the disastrous results of our present financial policy show their bligbt- 
ing influence on our business life they will hasten and use all their 
ingenuity to remedy the evils they have exerted themselves formerly 
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to bring upon us. Certain it is, if the Democratic party does not 
understand the importance of the present situation, does not listen to 
the admonition of the administration, and perseveres, in spite of the 
latest exactions, in the wrong course which some of the members are 
following, its triumph will be a very short one and they will have to 
make room for such other combinations as may promise and prove to 
be capable to fulfil the mission the Democratic party has been called 
upon to undertake, 

OSWALD OTTENDORFER. 





OUTLOOK AND DUTY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


WHENEVER at a general election the result has been very decisive, 
and especially when that result involves a complete change of political 
power, one always hears in various quarters the declaration that the 
defeated party is about to disappear utterly. The rest of the predic- 
tion is generally misty, and we are left to suppose that there is to be 
no opposition—which is a component part of representative govern- 
ment—but that all men are to be merged in the victorious party until 
in some distant future a complete rearrangement of new parties shall 
take place. I think I am not mistaken in saying that such predictions 
were made in regard to the Democratic party in 1864, in 1868, and in 
1872. I know that they were freely made in regard to the Republican 
and Democratic parties respectively in 1884 and in 1888. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the same refrain should now be heard with 
reference to the Republican party, defeated at the last election. These 
prophecies are usually uttered by sanguine persons, young in politics 
if not in years, who hold to the cheerful belief that history began 
when they first entered upon the field of public affairs and that all is 
settled forever when they are successful. It seems a pity to criticise 
a theory of human affairs at once so simple and satisfactory to those 
who believe in it, but unluckily there seems to be no foundation for 
this one either in fact or experience. There have been a great many 
elections and there are going to be a great many more, and the for- 
tunes of political parties are going to vary in the future as in the past. 
This at least rests on the teachings of history, while personal expres- 
sions of faith in the future of the party to which one belongs count for 
little. 

The theory that political parties are in the habit of being wiped 
out and started over again on wholly new lines rests upon an entirely 
mistaken conception of history. People fall into this error because 
they confuse names with realities. It does not follow because a party 
name has changed or been dropped that the party itself has disap- 
peared. There are indeed few things more permanent than party 
divisions under representative government, and although the names 
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may easily change from time to time, the real distinctions between 
the parties alter very little. Party divisions at bottom rest on the 
differences, inherent in human nature, between the people who desire 

progress and those whose controlling impulse is in favor of keeping 
things as they are. This fundamental distinction is, like human 
nature itself, subject to many variations; but although often obscured, 
it is in the last analysis the true line of demarcation between the two 
great political forces among men, one of movement and the other of 
inaction. Both these forces are necessary for the well-being of the 
body politic, and in their conflict from year to year they make the 
political history of a free country. A glance at our own history will 
show the truth of this proposition as to the unimportance of party 
names and the permanence of party divisions. 

The Democratic party traces its origin to the days when Thomas 
Jefferson organized an opposition to the administration of Washington 
and the policies-of Hamilton. In so doing it is perfectly right, and 
yet the party which Jefferson led to victory was called Republican 
and bore that name for a quarter of a century. It is equally true, 
although the name changed oftener, that the Republican party is the 
direct descendant of the party which was formed to support Washing- 
ton and Hamilton and which has been known at different times as 
Federalist, National Republican, and Whig. The Federalist party 
was the party of progress. It overthrew the old system of the Confed- 
eration, carried through the Constitution, and in its twelve years of 
control built up and developed the National Government. Then it fell 
from power. It had done more in the way of government-building 
and constructive legislation than any party this country has ever seen, 
and it went out in consequence. It went out not because its work was 
not good and of vast importance, but because the party of construction 
and progress after a period of achievement always has to undergo a 
period of exile, for the simple reason that it has done and changed so 
much and as a necessary consequence has disturbed so many people 
and disarranged so many things to which they were accustomed. 

Jefferson and the Republicans came into power in 1801 not merely 
because they were in greater sympathy, whether real or pretended, 
with the democratic movement of the age, but because they repre- 
sented the forces of conservatism and even of reaction. The country 
had wearied of change and advance, of energetic and active govern- 
ment. It wanted rest. Jefferson and his followers gratified this long- 
ing. They stood for the separatist as opposed to the national principle, 
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for strict as opposed to liberal construction of the Constitution, for the 
rights of the States as opposed to the powers of the Union, for the halt 
instead of the march. In other words, they represented so far as it 
was possible a return to the old system and habits of the Confedera- 
tion as opposed to the progress and expansion of the National Govern- 
ment typified by the Federalists. For a time this controlling differ- 
ence between the parties was obscured by the questions arising from 
the great Napoleonic struggle, and after the War of 1812 there came a 
period of exhaustion during which genuine party divisions were in 
abeyance and our politics were given over to a mean strife of personal 
factions. It was, however, only a question of time when the old differ- 
ences should reassert themselves, and the election in 1825 of John 
Quincy Adams, a Federalist and a nationalist by birth, training, and 
habit of mind, marked the revival of the true division of parties as 
well as the return of the party of progress to power. The Adams ad- 
ministration was distinguished by the extension of the protective sys- 
tem and by the Panama Congress, an effort to widen our influence in 
South America—both characteristic measures. 

In the years which followed, economic issues predominated until 
the rise of the anti-slavery question overshadowed everything else. 
The Whig party as then constituted failed to meet this question and 
disappeared in name from the scene. But the change was more ap- 
parent than real, for the Republican party which then arose was com- 
posed mainly of Northern Whigs with some additions from the Demo- 
crats, and inherited, apart from the slavery question, the Whig doctrines 
and principles, Then again the old and lasting lines of party division 
were obscured, for it was not possible to draw them in the presence of 
a great moral question like that of slavery and of a struggle for na- 
tional rights like the Civil War. Yet none the less it was the party 
of progress that fought slavery standing across the pathway of modern 
civilization, just as it had formed the Constitution, while the party of 
conservatism clung toslavery as in the earlier days it had clung to the 
ideas and habits of the old Confederation. 

With the disappearance of the war issues, the country entered 
again upon a period of economic and domestic questions like those 
which prevailed from 1824 to 1856, only that now there is no anti- 
slavery issue looming darkly in the background and threatening to 
ingulf every other interest. During the Whig period parties were 
evenly divided and the alternations in political power were rapid. 
William Henry Harrison was elected by one of the most overwhelm- 
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ing majorities ever given to any President, but four years later his 
party, headed by the most brilliant of popular leaders, was defeated at 
the polls by a comparatively obscure opponent. Four years after that 
one of the most distinguished of Democratic statesmen was defeated 
by a successful soldier whose political principles were actually un- 
known. Again four years and the Democrats came in with sucha 
vast majority that it seemed as if no other party could for a long time 
even hope to make head against them. Yet in two years more they 
had lost the House of Representatives, in 1856 they barely saved their 
President, and after the Congressional election of 1858, despite many 
victories, they never again regained complete control of all branches 
of the National Government until the present time. 

I do not mean to imply that because the Whig period with its eco- 
nomic questions and close party votes was fruitful of quick political 
changes, therefore this period, which resembles it in the character of its 
questions and the closeness of the votes, will also resemble it in rapid 
party alternations. It may or may not be so. No man can tell, and 
there is no more misleading aphorism than the one of which some 
people are fond, to the effect that history repeats itself. I have enu- 
merated these elections of the past merely to show that despite all kinds 
of interruptions and deflections the two great parties of progress and 
conservatism have steadily endured, and that we may therefore reason- 
ably infer that they will continue to endure and that they will alter- 
nate in power at irregular intervals but with a good deal of evenness 
in the Jong run. The contending parties will not die out, because the 
difference of human nature upon which they are based can never die. 

Moreover, with the increase of the number of voters and the im- 
provement and extension of the party organization, even a nominal 
rearrangement of parties is much more difficult than it was forty years 
ago. Great party organizations do not go to pieces or change their 
lines through a defeat or even, as has been proved by the Democratic 
party, through a series of defeats complicated with armed rebellion. 
Besides, it is only very rarely that an issue like that of slavery comes 
along, so far-reaching and so powerful as to force a rearrangement. 
It is also true that the results of a political victory often give an effect 
of a much greater difference of strength between the parties than 
really exists in the vote itself. For instance, Mr. Cleveland is a minor- 
ity President on the popular vote and had a majority of that vote of 
854,088 against him last November, despite his overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in the electoral college. What is still more significant, he 
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received only 26,694 more votes in 1892 than in 1888, showing practi- 
cally no growth in his party vote in four years. In other words, the 
great Democratic victory was won not by growth of its vote but by 
the division of its opponents. The great States of New York, Ohio, 
and Indiana showed a total vote less than that of four years ago, 
which would indicate in the State of New York alone about 200,000 
voters who did not exercise the franchise, over and above the percent- 
age of stay-at-homes which exists at every election. This large body 
of absentees cannot be set down to accident, for abstention from vot- 
ing is undoubtedly one way of expressing the voter’s wishes and may 
be as decisive as any other upon the fate of parties. 

This abstention was very largely practised in the three States I 
have mentioned, and I think throughout the country in a greater or 
less degree. One man’s guess as to the political complexion of these 
stay-at-home voters is as good as another’s, but the interesting facts 
which these figures disclose is that the Presidential vote of 1892 was 
a light vote, comparatively speaking, and that there is a great body of 
voters who are politically an unknown quantity and sufficient in num- 
bers either utterly to reverse or strongly to confirm existing political 
conditions when another election comes around. It should also be 
remembered that as the Republicans polled in round numbers 5,000,- 
000 and the Democrats 5,500,000 votes, the difference between them 
was only four and a half per cent, a very narrow margin in a vote of 
such magnitude. The Democratic vote as compared with 1888 was 
practically stationary, while the Republicans lost 400,000 in round 
numbers. The Populists alone showed a vast gain. They polled a 
million votes. Here again is gnother unknown quantity which may 
relapsé into the old parties or extend into new regions, defeating the 
Democrats in certain States as it already has the Republicans. Its 
high-blown hopes may break now, or it may get another million votes 
before its absurdities are understood and exploded. Never, in a word, 
did the vote at a Presidential election indicate on its face greater un- 
certainty as to the future. 

From the facts of past elections, therefore, and from these recent 
figures, it is perfectly apparent as a matter of reason that the two great 
parties of American politics are likely to continue to fight their battle 
along their opposing line of political thought and constitutional con- 
struction with varying fortunes in the future as in the past. Beyond 
this I have no wish to hazard predictions, for there is nothing so un- 
certain or so unprofitable as political prophecy. Even as to the most 
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immediate future the uncertainties are very great, and I shall content 
myself here with merely trying to state the situation as it appears to 
me. Without going into detail as to the issues of the day, it is suffi- 
cient to say that there are two questions which now overshadow all 
others and upon the decision of which future elections will turn. One 
is the tariff. The Democrats have carried the country upon the prop- 
osition that protection is not only inexpedient, but that it is un- 
constitutional and therefore illegal and wrong. Unless this was the 
blackest lie ever incorporated in a party programme, the Democrats as 
a party must embody in legislation the principle upon which they won. 
There may be degrees of inexpediency, but there can be no room for 
paltering about a system which the party in power has declared to be 
unlawful. Unless the victorious party is absolutely false to the 
plainest kind ‘of pledge, which they cannot be without running upon 
certain defeat, they must sweep protection from the statute-books. 
They must wipe out everything in the system of raising revenue which 
gives protection and raise their necessary revenue by methods which 
can give no protection whatever. This they ought to do and this I 
believe they will do. 

It is not an easy task. In the first place, they are the party of 
criticism suddenly called to the work of construction. It is simple to 
make perfect tariffs adapted to each locality on the stump and in news- 
paper editorials. It is more difficult to make even an imperfect tariff 
in Congress. Yet there it must be done. If the system which they 
have advocated will reduce prices without lowering wages or injuring 
the industries of the country, not a moment should be lost in putting 
that system in force. We can only tell whether it will bring these 
agreeable results by experiment, for although platitudes are pleasant 
and invective refreshing, they prove nothing. Let the experiment be 
fairly tried. Whatever its result, it will be best for the country that 
the trial should be fairly made. If the new system is successful, we 
will keep it and the Democrats will be entitled to the credit. If the 
new system fails to do what the Democrats have claimed for it, we 
ought to know it, and then we can revert to the system of protection 
with corresponding credit to the Republican party. But it is high 
time that the business and the industries of the country should have 
a rest from ceaseless uncertainty and agitation. We have had alto- 
gether too much of threatened change for our business health. The 
country rejected the free-trade system in 1860. Now in 1892 it has 
voted against the protective system, and the only way to come to set- 
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tled business conditions is to try the tariff for revenue again and see 
whether it is all that the Democratic fancy paints it. If it is, we shall 
have quiet under it. If it is not, we shall return quickly to the pro- 
tective system and have another long period of quiet under that. The 
majority ought to rule in Congress, and they ought to have full re- 
sponsibility and a fair field to try their experiment. By their fruits 
we shall know them, and the duty of the opposition is to see that the 
country understands what is being done and what is being shirked and 
evaded. 

The other great question and the more perilous of the two by far 
is that relating to silver. By long years of concession to the cheap- 
money delusion, we have reached a point where we seem to be on the 
very verge of passing toa silver basis and of seeing gold at a pre- 
mium. With this question the new administration must deal, and deal 
at once. We are now buying silver and issuing gold notes against 
the bullion purchased, and at the same time we are doing nothing to 
increase the gold reserve which protects those notes. Mr. Cleveland 
has three courses open to him. He can call Congress immediately in 
extra session and with all the power of a new administration force 
through the repeal of the Sherman Act and fight it out on this line 
literally “if it takes all summer.” This is the boldest and probably 
the safest and surest way to settle the silver question, although it 
might not be very amusing for the Democratic party at this precise 
moment. This plan, however, seems to have been abandoned. Mr. 
Cleveland very naturally shrinks from the difficulties, annoyances, and 
perils of an extra session, especially as the “ personally conducted ” 
tour of Mr. Harrity among the members of the Fifty-third Congress 
does not seem to have been either welcome or successful. The next 
alternative is to issue bonds, increase our permanent debt, and main- 
tain our gold reserve, relying partly on this heroic measure and partly 
on the chapter of accidents to get us out of our present dangers. 
This method rumor says the new administration is about to adopt, and 
one cannot help looking forward with a pardonable curiosity to the 
comments of the free-silver men of the South and West and of the 
Populists, so much coddled by the Democratic party, when this plan 
for getting gold is put into actual operation. The last expedient is to 
pay out the reserve of $100,000,000 as it is called for and trust wholly 
to the chapter of accidents which has so often saved us before to come 
to the rescue now. 


The situation is a very serious one to the country and a very diffi- 
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cult one to the Democratic party. So far as the Democratic party is 
concerned they must disappoint somebody, for in the South and West 
they promised to give the voters free silver, while in the East they 
promised to repeal the Sherman Act and coin no more depreciated 
dollars. This combination of the free-silver men and the gold men in 
the party and of the Populist and the Mugwump as allies outside 
worked beautifully at the polls, but it seems more picturesque than 
useful when the hour of action and fruition has arrived. Under these 
conditions somebody is going to be cheated whichever way the thing 
comes out, and those people who are cheated are likely to resent it. 
It is hard that the pleasant trick of promising everybody everything 
should result in this way, but it is very apt to be the case. The fact 
is, it is a comparatively easy business to make diametrically opposite 
promises to different sets of people, but it is impossible to fulfil them. 
Hitherto the Democrats have been able to make utterly inconsistent 
promises and profit by so doing, for they have not for many years had 
the power to fulfil them. This power they have now obtained and 
some one is going to be disappointed, for one promise must be broken 
if the other is kept. 

So far as the country is concerned, its business is threatened and its 
immediate prosperity endangered by the menace of deep-seated dis- 
order in the great instrument of exchange. Although Mr. Cleveland’s 
statement in his inaugural upon this point was absolutely vague, no 
one doubts, I think, that his own conviction isin favor of sound money 
and utterly hostile to the cheap-money movement just now embodied 
in the craze for silver. Still less can it be doubted that he knows well 
that the talk of certain newspapers to the effect that this silver busi- 
ness is the work of a few rich mine-owners is simply idiotic. Any 
man governed by that foolish idea is predestined to failure, for it 
shows an utter misapprehension of the difficulty and the seriousness of 
the situation. “Free silver” is a form of the cheap-money delusion, 
and it is deeply cherished and profoundly believed in just now by 
large masses of people and is sustained in corresponding fashion by 
their representatives. To repeal the Sherman Act and thereby stop 
the purchase of bullion without resuming the coinage of silver dollars 
involves a hard and bitter struggle. But this and nothing less than 
this is what must be done. If Mr. Cleveland takes bold ground on 
this point he will have the cordial support in Congress of every friend 
of honest money without regard to party, and in the end the sound 
principles of finance will prevail even if they are defeated in this Con- 
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gress. But if compromises are attempted they will fail, and it is safe 
to say that we shall remain where we are and shall only extricate our- 
selves from our silver difficulty under the hard teachings of bitter ex- 
perience. 

In these controlling issues and in all other questions, no matter 
how uncertain the future may be or how far beyond any man’s power 
of prediction, the duty of the Republican party now filling the impor- 
tant part of a watchful opposition is plain. They must not be tempted 
by hope of votes to coquette with any of the vague heresies, financial 
and otherwise, now floating through the country. They must be en- 
tirely true to the great principles they profess and to the great. tradi- 
tions of their past. They must stand as they have always stood for 
all measures making for the progress and upbuilding of the nation, 
and they must never falter in their fidelity to American policies, not 
only at home but abroad. Along these lines they have carried the 
country through a great civil war and led it to an unexampled pros- 
perity in the days of peace. The same pathway lies before them now, 
and if they follow, it leads not only to victory but to what is much 
better than victory, enduring service to the country. 

Henry Capot Lopce. 





WRITERS IN THE APRIL FORUM. 


Sir Henry JAMES (The British Corrupt Practices Act) was born in 1828. 
In 1869 he was sent to Parliament as a Liberal; in 1873 he became Solicitor- 
General in Mr. Gladstone’s government, was knighted, and a year later was 
made Attorney-General. On the return of Mr. Gladstone to power, in 1880, 
he was again appointed Attorney-General, and served in this capacity for five 
years. In 1883 he carried through the House of Commons the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 


Hon. JostaAH Quincy (Working of the Massachusetts Law) was admitted 
to the bar in 1884. He is an active advocate of civil service reform and was 
largely instrumental in the authorship and passage of the Massachusetts 
Corrupt Practices Act. He has served several terms in the Legislature, 
and was chairman of the Massachusetts Democratic Committee during the 
late campaign, and he has just been appointed Assistant-Secretary of State. 


Mr. JosEPH B. BisHop (Insufficient Restriction of Campaign Expendi- 
tures), was graduated at Brown University in 1870. After thirteen years’ 
service on the “ New York Tribune,” he became, in 1883, an editorial writer 
on the “ New York Evening Post.” He has made a special study of polities 
and has been an active worker for civil service reform and pure government. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE (Church Union a Necessity: The 
Maine Experiment), born in Winchendon, Mass., in 1858, was graduated at 
Harvard in 1879 and at the Andover Theological Seminary in 1881. In 1885 
he was elected president and professor of moral philosophy at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. He is distinguished as an educator and writer. 


Hon. WILLIAM SLADE (Attractions and Abuses of our Consular Service) 
is a native of Vermont and a graduate of Middlebury College. Heis alawyer 
by profession. In 1858 and 1859 he was a member of the Ohio Senate. He is 
also a veteran of the United States Consular Service, having served from 1862 
to 1865 as Consul at Nice and from 1885 to 1889 as Consul at Brussels. In 
1867 he was United States Commissioner to the Paris Exposition. 


Miss IpA M. VAN ETTEN (Russian Jews as Desirable Citizens) is a 
native of New York State. Her articles on “ Immigration” in 1892 were re- 
printed from “The New York Herald” and other newspapers in a pamphlet. 
In 1890 she lectured before the National Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Detroit. She speaks the German-Jewish dialect, has 
devoted much time to observing the condition of the Russian Jews in New 
York City, and organized the Woman Cloak-makers’ Union in 1890. 


Dr. 8. MERLINO (Italian Immigrants and their Enslavement) was 
graduated as LL.D. at the University of Naples in 1876. In 1880 he pub- 
lished in Italian “Socialism or Monopolism?” an inquiry into economic 
tendencies, and later a “Handbook of Social Economy” and a work on 
“Present Italy.” A few months ago he came to this country to study the 
labor movement and particularly the condition of the Italian laborers here. 
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Mr. R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. (An English View of Investments 
in the United States), is a son of the late Sir F. Palgrave, and at an early 
age was placed in a banking-house in England. He succeeded the late 
Walter Bagehot as editor of the “ Economist” from 1877 to 1888. He has 
published “ Notes on Banking,” “ Bank Rates in England, France, and Ger- 
many,” and is now editing a “ Dictionary of Political Reonomy.” 


Dr. J. M. Rick (The Public Schools of Chicago and St. Paul), born in 
Philadelphia in 1857, was graduated at the New York College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in 1881. He took a course of psychology and pedagogy at the 
universities of Jena and Leipsic, after which he studied the school-work of 
various European countries. Dr. Rice, in the service of THE Forum, has 
visited the public schools in thirty-six cities, spending every school-hour in 
school-rooms, making investigations on which these papers are based. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON (Zhe Decadence of Romance) was born in 
London in 1831. In 1853 he was elected fellow and tutor at Oxford. In 
1867-69 he was member of the Royal Commission of Trade Unions; in 1878-89, 
professor of jurisprudence for the Council of Legal Education. He is the 
chief exponent of the Positivist school. Among his works are “ The Meaning 
of History,” “Social Statics,” “ Order and Progress,” and “ Oliver Cromwell.” 


Mr. José F. DE NAVARRO (Bimetallic Parity Under a Gold Standard), 
born in Spain, came to the United States in 1841. In 1863 he established the 
first steamship line from this country to South America. He was one of the 
founders of the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad in New York City, and has 
been a member of the New York Chamber of Commerce for thirty-five years. 


THE RiguHT Hoy. EDWARD HUGESSEN KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, LORD 
BRABOURNE (Influence of Historic Homes on English Character), who died 
recently, was educated at Eton and Oxford, and sat in Parliament for 
Sandwich from 1857 till 1880, when he was raised to the peerage. His fairy 
tales and moral stories have achieved wide popularity. In 1877 he published 
a lecture on Cromwell and in 1884 an edition of Jane Austen’s letters. 

PRESIDENT SETH Low (The Great Democratic Opportunity), of Columbia 
College, was born in 1850 and was graduated at Columbia in 1870. He was 
elected Mayor of Brooklyn in 1881 as a reform candidate and re-elected in 
1883, and was the first mayor in the State to introduce competitive examina- 
tion for municipal appointments. He became subsequently President of 
Columbia College. 

Mr. OSWALD OTTENDORFER (Financial Danger from the Democratic Con- 
gress), editor and proprietor of the “ New Yorker Staats-Zeitung,” was born 
in Moravia in 1826, was concerned in the popular revolution in Saxony and 
Baden in 1850, and after its failure came to this country. Mr. Ottendorfer 
has always adhered to Democratic principles, but has remained independent 
of any political organization. He is strongly in favor of civil service reform. 

SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE (Outlook and Duty of the Republican 
Party) was born in Boston in 1850. He served two termsin the Massachusetts 
Legislature, was a delegate to two Republican National Conventions, and 
was for two years chairman of the Massachusetts Republican Committee. 
He was elected a Congressman in 1886 and is now a United States Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 





